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A Modern Knight 


By Curtis May \ 


HOU shouldst have had some doughty knight 
of old ; 
For thine ancestor, thou whose clear gray eyes 
Are lit with laughter like a flame of gold ; 
For thou art resolute, and true, and bold, 
And what seems right to thee thou dost uphold 
With that large strength that in the noble lies, 


The ponderous ax swings hurtling in thy speech, 
When wrong attempted stirs thy angry might. 
The stinging arrow speeds the chord to reach 
That thrills responsive in the soul of each, 
When gloating villany would force a breach 
In the close ramparts round the shrine of right. 


And I, whose love-knot gleams upon thy crest, 
I glory in the glory of thy power. 

Safe guarded in the chamber of my rest, 

I watch the conflict deepen, ever blest 

When thou returnest with a conqueror’s zest, 
And victory blooming in thee like a flower. 


But when I see thee stand against the wrong 
Too fimmly planted for thy strength to throw, 
When thou dost war with sin grown grim and strong, 
And undismayed the patient strife prolong, 
Then most I praise thee, yea, with harp and song, 
Since, though in vain, thou wilt not spare the blow. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Loditorial 


Most victories are secured in ad- 
vance. ‘He who has absolutely 
decided goes easily through the unsettling voices of 
earth, and because of a private covenant with his 
God is safeguarded against sinful attractions or dis- 
tractions. Jesus said, ‘‘I have finished the work 
thou gavest me to do,’’ though the death of the 
cross was waiting. The victory of Calvazy was won 
in Gethsemane. 
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Assured Victory 


No man delays reading or writing 
what he really wants to read or 
write just now, because he lacks time. He may lack 
sufficient interest in the subject to fake hold of it at 
once and do it just now, with his occupations as they 
are. But let him not deceive himself with the 
thought that his trouble is a lack of time. If he 
wants to doa thing, he can do it, and he will do it, 
and the more he has to do besides this, the easier 
he can find extra time to do this. There may be a 
dozen good reasons why he delays doing this, but a 
lack of time is not one of the dozen. 


No Lack 
of Time 
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Trying to win ‘‘ at least one soul for 
Christ every year,’’ is certainly bet- 
ter than doing nothing at all for others. This effort has 
been announced as one basis of a new society. It 
seems, however, as if an earnest disciple would be 
ashamed of putting his lowest mark of good effort 
at this low point. Yet even this may show progress. 
So low, however, is the average standard of Christian 
effort, that there might be a gain if professed Chris- 
tians would agree to try to give a cup of cold water 
only to a disciple of Christ at least once in five years. 
When men are doing nothing, almost any upward 
movement is a gain. 


Low Standard 
of High Service 


“ 


When we ascend a hill, do we rise 
in spite of it, or because of it? 
Manifestly we do both. The hill tends to force us 
back, downward, and so we rise in spite of it. On 
the other hand, we could not rise without it. Un- 
limited energy on a dead level will not carry us 
upward. Our rising in spite of the hill, then, is to 
be credited to our energy or our will; and our rising 
because of it is to be credited to our wisdom in taking 
advantage of circumstances and making of them an 
opportunity for rising. In either case we must do, 
—the hill does nothing. 
rows, 


How We Rise 


Difficulties, losses, sor- 
tend to depress and throw us backward. 
They are circumstances which ‘we must regard as op- 
portunities. We can rise in spite of them, and rise 
because of them. 
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Learning to 10 know God is to have our de- 
Desire the Right sires transformed by that knowl- 
edge. It looks like a large order when the Psalmist 
says, ‘‘ Delight thyself in the Lord, and he shall 
give thee the desires of thy heart.’’ But the man 
who has come to delight in God will soon come to 
say with the Psalmist, ‘‘I delight to do thy will, O 
my God.’’ He will learn to love what God com- 
mands, and to desire what he has promised. He 
will cease to want what God does not want for him. 
His will, which formerly may have crossed that of 
God, will begin to run in the same channel. He 
will learn to leave his hopes and ambitions in God’s 
hands, to be made great or small as God pleases. 
And then generally he begins to be worth something 
for God’s great uses. Payson says that he was 
impressed by the fact that people who had been 
eminently useful became so after they had given up 
the expectation of attaining great eminence on their 





own account. When they left off delighting in their 
own plans for themselves, and began to delight in 
God, then they learned to desire just what he knew 


was best for them. 
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The Great Question and its Answer 


HAT is likeness to Christ ? 
the question of the hour. It is not a new 
one. ‘* The Imitation of Christ,’’ ascribed to 
Thomas a Kempis, written in the fifteenth century, 
and translated, perhaps, into more languages than 
any other book except the Bible, shows how old and 
universal has been the interest in this theme. It 
dates back, indeed, to the period of the apostles and 
Christ’s own words, when he said, ‘‘I have given 
you an €xample, that ye should also do as I have 
done to you.’’ But this thought, while ever present 
with the church, is now receiving a new emphasis, 
Popular literature shows this. Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward writes ‘‘ The Singular Life ;’’. Hall Caine, 
‘«The Christian ;’’ and ‘‘ In his Steps’’ and other 
similar works by Charles M. Sheldon are being read 
by scores of thousands. Ian Maclaren has given us 
‘*The Mind of the Master.’’ Christianity or the 
church in its claims for allegiance is judged by this 
standard. 


That seems to be 


The day has passed when one can urge 
these claims, saying, ‘‘ Do not look at me, but look 
at Christ, our founder.’’ People insist that Jesus 
must be reproduced in the lives of his followers, 
The question of creed also pales into insignificance 
compared with that of bearing the image of the Mas- 
ter. By this both men and institutions are judged. 

Our question, however, is far easier to ask than to 
answer. A truly Christlike person is more readily 
recognized than defined. Such a one 
thing besides common virtues. 


has some- 
Men and women 
who rise no higher in the Christian life than the 
stages of fidelity and cheerfulness under ordinary 
circumstances fall below Christlikeness. Fidelity 
and cheerfulness are two great and noble attributes. 
We honor the man who is faithful in the discharge 
of his regular duties. Indeed, we often feel that 
this is enough to ask of many. It is about the sum 
of our demands of children. — If a boy is faithful to 
the tasks given him at home, punctual and regular 
in his attendance at school, and with lessons learned 
each day, we call him, rightly, a very good boy, and 
as parents are justly proud of him. 
also in the case of servants. 


Likewise is it 
If they are faithful and 
reliable in the discharge of duties, always in their 
place, we are well satisfied in their conduct.  Fi- 
delity in the discharge of one’s which 
includes honesty, is a great virtue, and yet, noble 


calling, 


and grand as this virtue or conduct is, it does not 
ordinarily represent Christlikeness. Under certain 
conditions it may, but ordinarily it shows no higher 
life than might be lived by a heathen stoic. Christ 
came into the world to reveal a higher principle of 
living than the mere performance of duty in one’s 
business or profession. A Christlike life calls for 
something more. 

Cheerfulness also does not: necessarily represent 


Christlikeness, although the exhortation to be cheer- 
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ful runs through Christ’s commands from the pre- 
cept, ‘* Be not therefore anxious for the morrow ;... 
sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,’’ until we 
hear him saying, ‘‘ Let not your heart be troubled : 
ye believe in God, believe also in me.’’ Perhaps 
only a Christian can most.truly sing : 
‘* The year’s at the spring 

And day's at the morn ; 

Morning's at seven ; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled ; 

The lark’s on the wing ; 

The snail's on the thorn : 

God's in his heaven— 

All's right with the world !"’ 
is one of the 
But cheerfulness is not 
always a mark of Christlikeness. 
from 


Sometimes, indeed, cheerfulness 
highest of Christian virtues. 
It frequently arises 
it in a 
happy-go-lucky negro of the South, who, in tatters 


mere animal exuberance. We see 


and rags, basking in the sunshine, appears all the 
day happy and contented. ‘The cares of life rest so 
Cheer- 
fulness arises also from the possession of characteris- 
Grit, ‘‘ sand,”’ 
It shines out in resolution in 

The men of Chicago who 
erected their signs and announced their continuance 
in business amid the dédris of the ruined city in 
October, 1871, had this spirit, The Klondike 
miner who faces the fearful obstacle of arctic cold, 
and never loses hope while he has life, possesses this 
virtue. 
quented the sanctuary, who never made a profession 


lightly upon him that he is ever cheerful. 


tics entirely lacking in such a negro. 
makes men cheerful. 
the midst of disaster. 


The writer has seen one who never fre- 


of religion, who never, apparently, prayed, in spite 
of his boyhood training in a New England Christian 
home, on his last bed of sickness, at the age of three- 
score and ten, as jovial and cheerful as he had 
always been through life. 

The type of manhood combining faithfulness to 
the obligations of one’s calling with cheerfulness in 
their performance, is very high. A stalwartness is 
in the combination of these two virtues that makes 
grand men. Christlikeness, however, we instinc- 
Christ said to 
the young ruler, ‘‘ If thou wouldest be perfect, go, 


tively feel, calls for something more. 


sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, follow 
me,’ ‘* But his countenance fell at the saying, 
and he went away sorrowful: for he was one that had 
great possessions.’’ ‘Two things were required of 
the young ruler,—service for others, and this service 
at the cost of his heart’s treasure. To render this is 
to be like Christ, for his own life was of this self- 
We need not wonder that the 
young ruler, having great possessions, went away 


sorrowful. We do not like to sell all that we have 


sacrificing nature. 


But likeness to Jesus demands 
this, if necessary. His words must, of course, be taken 
Of the wealthy they demand the be- 
stowal of material possessions ; of those rich in social 


and give to the poor. 
generically. 


gifts, the bestowal of their power of entertainment ; 
of scholars, the bestowal of knowledge. In short, 
whatever possessions we have are to be given to the 
needy. This is Christlikeness, and this is the im- 
perative demand of the present age upon those who 
profess to be his followers. It is not enough that 
we should be upright and honest in our business 
and cheerful in our homes. The call is for some- 
thing more. We recognize this immediately in our 
judgments of men. ‘There are many whom we can 
call upright and honest, but the number is far from 
being large of those whose lives are so fragrant with 
patient self-sacrifice and helpfulness that for them 
can appropriately be written the inscription, ‘‘ An 
Imitator of Jesus.’’ 

This result is attained only by close association 
with Christ. ‘‘ Abide,’’ he said, ‘‘in me.’’ ‘*With- 
out me ye can do nothing.’’ ‘‘ Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.’’ We know 
how men are helped through companionship ; how 
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the life of a husband may be transformed by the 
loving influence of a wife, how a pupil may be 
molded by the example of a teacher. The abiding 
presence of one who is noble lifts the base to his own 
level. The weak becomes stimulated and aroused 
through the strong. So the man who chooses Christ 
as his continuous companion and friend appropriates 
unconsciously and unavoidably in some mystical way 
the character of the Master, and is built up like him. 
This is the whole process, and to attain this result is 
to reach the supreme. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


In a sense every soul is independent ; 
in another sense, all souls are inter- 
dependent. We alone are. responsi- 
ble for our course ; yet others are. responsible for us, 
and we are responsible for others. We are told this, 
and we must recognize this. The scriptural injunction 
is positive and unqualified ; ‘‘Bear ye one another's 
burdens.’’ Yet in the same breath, as it were, the 
scriptural declaration is equally positive : ‘‘ For each man 
shall bear his own burden.’’ This puzzles some disci- 
ples, but it cannot be denied. An earnest reader from 
Ohio thus asks for light in view of an editorial remark 
in these pages : 


Are We our Broth- 
er’s Keepers ? 


In a recent issue of The Sunday School Times you speak as 
though one could mar another's character [‘‘If you mar a 
character, it... cannot be made up for’’]. I cannot see how it 
is possible for one to mar another's character. To be sure, others 
may hurt my reputation, or induce me tc do wrong, but am I not 
free to do right? No one can compel me ‘to sin, nothing but a 
voluntary yielding to evil on my part can mar my character, —can 
it? Paul said: ‘For I am persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels . . . shall be able to separate me from the ‘ove of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord, With the utmost respect 
and candor I have written this inquiry. 


Each soul must give account for itself before God. 
Yet we are responsible to God for our influence and 
efforts in behalf of others. We can mislead our fellows. 
We can deliberately misdirect a child. We can declare 
error as if it were truth. We can poison minds as we 
We shall find, at the last day, that 
our account includes our actions with reference to others 
as well as to ourselves. 


can poison bodies. 


We ought to consider in each 
passing day our responsibility for those whom we can 
help or hurt, can make oy mar, as we have opportunity. 


ve 


Anything can be perverted. What is 
good in itself may be a means of 
evil. °Prayer may be so misused as 
to promote spiritual pride or bitterness of spirit. Giv- 
ing to a good cause may lead to boastfulness and envy. 
Church-going may prove a step downward toward ruin. 
Yet this danger is not to be guarded against by rejecting 
the God-given means. What is right is right; the 
wrong is in the perversion of the right, not in the proper 
use of the right. 
Pennsylvania brother, who writes : 


Do Flowers Tend 
to Idolatry ? 


This thought is commended to a good 


I would like to have you tell me, in your Notes on Open Let- 
ters, whether any danger can grow out of the introduction of flow- 
ers into the church on the occasion of Children’s Day services. 
I am a superintendent of the Sabbath-school, and we have in our 
church some very good people who deprecate the introduction 
of flowers, thinking that the young may be thus led away from 
the worship of the Saviour to the worship of the flowers. 

It certainly would not be right to worship flowers. 
If there is a proneness in human nature to sin in this 
way, it needs to be guarded against. What ground is 
there for supposing that the bringing of God's flowers to 
adorn God's house leads to the worship of flowers? 
Jesus points to flowers as worthy of consideration by 
those who would learn a profitable lesson. He says, 
««Corsider the lilies of the field,’’ and he tells what is 
to be learned from them. 
against the use of flowers ? 


Does he anywhere warn us 
We know that there are ten 
persons, or one hundred persons, who make a merit of 
church-going, where there is one person who makes a 
merit of carrying flowers to the sanctuary, or who gives too 
much thought to flowers when they have been brought 
there : but that would not justify us in absenting ourselves 
from God's house. Let those who love flowers in the 
sanctuary show that they love Christ more than the flow- 
ers. Let those who are afraid that flowers in God's house 


——— 
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may detract from his worship, have a care to evidence 
their superior love for Christ in their pre-eminent spirit 
of Christlikeness. Christ may be dishoncred by those 
who object to flowers in the place of worship, as truly as 
by those who give too much prominence to them—there 
or elsewhere, 
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Mentioning a Bible illustration of 
faith and its exercise sometimes 
quickens thought and leads to dis- 
cussion. This may be a good result, within reasonable 
bounds. A reference, in an editorial on ‘‘ Divine Use 
of Human Co-operation,’’ to the command of Jesus to 
the man with a withered Aand to stretch forth his arm, 
brought out the criticism from a Massachusetts reader 
that there was no reference in the text to a withered arm. 
The Editor admitted that he was in error in saying 
‘‘arm’’ for ‘‘hand.’’ This admission has called out 
this kindly comment from a Methodist pastor in New 
York state, which is certainly of interest to Bible 
reiders : 


Having Faith to 
Move Arm or Hand 


Possibly you were not so greatly mistaken in your statements 
in regard to the withered hand and arm as your friendly critic, in 
Notes on Open Letters for May 27, would have you believe. 
While the critic’s point seems to be well taken, so far as the words 
in either the Authorized or the Revised Versions are concerned, and 
while it is quite possible that the man's 4and alone was withered, 
if the critic and the Editor will turn to Liddell and Scott they 
will find that there certainly is ‘‘something in the text... that 
justifies the supposition that the man's arm'’ may have been just 
as ‘‘helplessly paralyzed'’ as his Aand. For under the word 
cheir, which is used here, Liddell and Scott gives the definition, 
*' The hand, or, rather, the hand and arm, the arm.,"’ 

Now that this miracle is under discussion, it may be 
well to give attention to another point raised by a reader 
in the District of Columbia, who brings up once more 
the old question of the ages as to human inability in the 
sphere of man’s responsibility. He says: 

Referring to the editorial, ‘‘ Divine Uses of Human Co-opera- 
tion,’’ I am constrained to ask, ‘‘ Could the man with the withered 
hand have exercised the faith to have attempted to stretch it 
forth, or the lepers to have started for the priest, had not the faith 
been bestowed? We read, ‘' Have faith in God,”’ and that ‘faith 
is the gift of God.’’ Also, ‘‘ whosoever will may come,"’ and 

‘no man can come unto me except the Fathér draw him.’ Ih 
ny experience, it has always seemed that even when E have had 
desires for doing good, very often I could not carry out those 
desires. Of one thing I am sure, that, but for the grace of God, 
had | not been prevented from following my evil inclinations, I 
would have been the vilest of the vile. There have been times 
when | p.anned to do evil, and forgot to carry out my intentions, 

All that we have is from God. In that sense we are 
wholly dependent on God for the power to will and to 
do and to receive. We are no more dependent on God 
for faith than we are for sight; no more dependent cn 
God for the power to believe and to trust than for the 
power to eat and to drink. The power to do right and 
the power to do wrong are in our sphere of choice and 
of action as gifts from God, for the use of which we are 
responsible. When God tells us to love our neighbor, 
and to have faith in God, we have a positive duty in 
each case to obey. Of course, we cannot hear or heed 
the commands except we are empowered of God ; but 
we have no more business to wait for moral or spiritual 
power than to wait for physical power to draw a breath 
or to step one side when we are in the track of a trolley- 
car or a bicycle. We ought to trust as if all depended 
‘on God, and to obey as if all depended on ourselves. 


In this way there will be no conflict of authority or 


responsibility. 
22% 


from Contributors 


The Old Testament Lessons 
for 1899 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


T would not be surprising if to many, glancing over 
the list which the International Committee has 
given us, the lessons have seemed remarkably miscella- 
neous and disconnected. Doubtless they are so, for the 
purposes of a complete study of the part of the Old Tes- 
tament from which they are taken. But the case is 
different if we regard them as a grouping of the salient 
ethical and spiritual lessons that should be drawn from 


certain great periods in the history.. 1 have no infor- 
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mation as to the principles on which the Committee 
worked, but it is nvt difficult to assign a character to the 
successive lessons in virtue of which we shall find in 
them a clear unity and progress. 

For the first of the two quarters, we begin with the 
last appeal made to the northern Israelites before they 
were carried into exile by the Assyrians. Then, for the 
rest of the quarter, we study what may properly be called 
the history of the exile of Judah. It is the history of a 
movement extending over ninety years, beginning with 
the first spoliation of the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and closing with the completed restoration of the temple 
This period incluces the seventy years 
of the exile, whether we count these from the expatria- 
tion of Daniel and the other first exiles, or from the 
burning to the rebuilding of the temple, or on some 
other basis. Our lessons for the quarter are in three 
distinct groups, giving us the three important aspects of 
this movement. Spiritually and ethically, these lessons 
present a single though two-sided theme, —namely, that 
God is constantly carrying forward one great purpose in 
human history, in which purpose care for those who trust 
in him is included. In each successive lesson we have 
a fresh variation of this theme. 

Israel was one of many peoples whom the Assyrian 
and Babylonian monarchs deported from their native 
countries. The ordinary result of deportation was that 
the deported people lost its proper character, and be- 
came merged with other races. It was God's purpose 
that Israel should persist as a distinct people, in order 
that the promise made of old to the nations through 
Israel might be fully accomplished. In the interest of 
this purpose he brought it about that Nebuchadnezzar, 
in carrying Judah into exile, should use two processes 
entirely different in kind, should begin by taking the 
choicest young mén, and treating them in a way that 
appealed to their ambition, and made them his friends, 
and should end by deporting the population as a whole 
in punishment for repeated revolt. Thus it providen- 
tially happened that the Jews in exile consisted of two 
entirely different sorts of people. Those -of one sort, 
represented by Daniel and his companions, stood high 
in ‘rank and -power and influence. Those of the other 
sort were torn from their homes, and settled? mainly in 
destitute circumstances, wherever the conqueror found 
it most convenient to settle them. In the four lessons 
in Daniel we are taught how God carried out his pur- 
pose through the exiles of the first of these two classes. 
in the three lessons from Ezekiel we learn how he dealt 
with the exiles of the second class, so that they, too, 
might contribute to his purpose. In the four lessons 
from Ezra, Haggai, and Zechariah, we study the provi- 
dential guidance under which some of the exiles of both 
these classes were brought back to Palestine that they 
might maintain there a renewed Jewish state until the Scrip- 
tures should be fully given, and the personal Messiah 
should come, while others were left scattered among the 
nations, that they might, alike by their virtues and their 
failings, prepare the world for the preaching of the gos- 
pel, and be a witness to the truth through the ages. 

We find affairs in this situation when we come to the 
studies of the last quarter of the year. The exiled Israel- 
ites are scattered widely among the nations, while a 
relatively weak colony of them are maintaining in 
some fashion their national observances around the re- 
stored sanctuary in Jerusalem. When we. speak of the 
dispersed or scattered Jews, we must refuse to allow our- 
selves to be misled by the words we employ, as if most 
of the Jews in the later biblical times lived in Palestine, 
while a few were scattered here and there in other parts 
of the earth. If the historical background of the story 
of Esther is to be trusted, there were at that time in the 
Persian empire many cities each of which exceeded 
Jerusalem in the number, and especially in the wealth 
and importance, of its Israelitish inhabitants. Things 
being in this condition, we begin the second quarter 
with the study of a psalm expressive of the attitude of 
the Jews among the nations to Jerusalem and its temple. 
Then, in the two lessons from Esther, we study the con- 
dition of the Jews among the nations. ‘Then, in the 
remaining lessons of the quarter (omitting the temper- 
anee lesson and the Christmas lesson, which are but 
loosely connected with the others), we study the history 
of the Jews who are in and around Jerusalem, including 
the messages of their psalmists and prophets up to the 
close of the biblical period. In each of these successive 
lessons we find presented, variantly and progressively, 


under Darius. 
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the same twofold theme as in the lessons of the pre- 
ceding quarter. God has a purpose in human history, 
and is unremittingly carrying it forward, meanwhile 
caring for his own. 

Our effectiveness in teaching these lessons will greatly 
depend on the heed we give to the historical and ethical 
unities involved. For example, those of us who regard 
Daniel as a historical character should not ignore the 
dates that make his career contemporaneous with all the 
deportations and with the earliest return. If he and his 
companions, and others like them, were actual men, then 
doubtless, from their point of vantage in the public ser- 
vice of Babylon, they took an interest in the politics of 
Judah. Presumably there was an understanding be- 
tween them and Jeremiah when he urged the men of 
Judah to keep the oath they had sworn to Nebuchadnez- 
zar. Possibly Nebuchadnezzar's patience with the re- 
peated revolts of Jehoiakim and Zedekiah may have 
been in part due to kindly influences exerted at court 
in their behalf. As the Babylonian troops escorted 
away from Judah the successive bands of forced emi- 
grants, there was room for the influence of men high in 
the public service to secure for their compatriots rela- 
tively good treatment and favorable places of settlement. 
If some one should dig up a clay tablet written by 
Mishael in Babylon to Jeremiah in Palestine, suggesting 
to him that he write a letter to the Jews who had just 
been deported (see Jer. 29), that would be a less won- 
derful discovery than some that have been made. It is 
not unlikely that Ezekiel was at times encouraged in his 
arduous labors by some reminder that he had the sym- 
pathy of men whose sympathy counted for much. And 
when the Persian dynasty came to the throne, the 
promptness with which Zerubbabel and his comrades 
began their movement to return may have been due to 
the fact that Judah had friends at court. 

There were limits, of course, to the possibility tf the 
interest which these Jews of exalted rank could take in 
their countrymen. The gulf that separated them was 
necessarily a wide one, especially by reason of the fact 
that their countrymen were mainly incorrigible rebels. 
It is natural that we find scant mention of this interest 
in the writings that have come down to us. Neverthe- 
less the interest certainly existed, if these were historical 
men. And there was a response to it. Among the de- 
spised immigrants in the region of the Chebar were some 
who took pride in thinking of their countryman as hav- 
ing attained to such a reputation that the phrase ‘ wiser 
than Daniel'’ was the expression of the highest possible 
wisdom (Ezek. 28 : 3). 

There were others whose admiration was not so com- 
mendable. In the sixth year of Zedekiah (Ezek. 14 : 14, 
20 ; comp. 8:1; 20:1, etc.), fourteen years after Daniel 
was taken to Babylon, there were Israelites who were 
proud of the career of the distinguished young states- 
man, to theirown hurt. Presumably they regarded him 
as a man of so great resources that he would be able to 
protect his native land from the wrath of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, no matter how many oaths Zedekiah might break. 
At all events, they were saying that Jehovah would 
surely spare a nation which had for its intercessors men 
so glorious and so righteous as Daniel and his friends, 
no matter what the people of the nation might do, and 
were making this the ground of false hopes and the pre- 
text for wrong conduct. Ezekiel hac to remind them 
that there are extremities in which the intercession of 
the greatest intercessors avails only for themselves. 
Noah's prayers did not save an unrepentant world from 
the deluge. Job's prayers availed not to the sparing of 
his sons or his daughters or his servants. Daniel's 
prayers would not prevent the destruction of Judah if 
Judah remained impenitent. ‘*When a land sinneth 
against me by committing a trespass, and I stretch out 
mine hand upon it, . . . though these’ three men, Noah, 
Daniel, and Job, were in it, they should deliver but 
their own souls by their righteousness, saith the Lord 
God.”’ 

All this is not mere fruit of the imagination. On the 
hypothesis that the biblical statements are cerrect, these 
relations between the exiles of the two classes are mat 
ters of strictly proper inference. There is room for 
similar correct inference as to the state of the exiles at 
the time of the death of Nebuchadnezzar, at the time 
just before and after the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, 
at the time of the first return, and during the years that 
followed. For the later time there are similar possibili- 
ties as to the relations between the Jews who returned to 
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Palestine and those who remained among the «ations. 
If we draw no inferences of this sort, our understanding 
of the history will be meager and unsatisfactory. If we 
draw wrong inferences, our understanding of the history 
will be perverted. 

In fine, our success in the studies of the half-year 
will depend largely on the use we make of our theories 
and our imaginations, We all have theories, —theories 
as to the inspiration of the Scriptures, theories as to the 
interpretation of prophecy, theories of higher criticism. 
We all have imaginations. If we fail to turn this part 
of the history into mental pictures, the history will be 
to us flat and stale. If we allow either our theories or 
our imaginations to furnish us with substitutes for the 
evidence, we shall go astray. If we compel our imagi- 
nations to work strictly under the control of the testimony 
given by the witnesses, or of purely correct inference 
therefrom, and compel our theories to bow in like man- 
ner to the evidence, we shall make our study profitable. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Music of Brooks 
By James Buckham 


HE birds and the brooks are the singers in God's 

outdoor temple. Other things praise God in other 
ways,—the flowers by their beauty and fragrance, the 
trees by their strength and shelter, the showers by their 
refreshing and fructifying power, the winds by their 
purifying and seed-scattering ministries. But the birds 
and the brooks are God's singers. This is their special 
service and delight. 

The birds and their music have had many loving and 
sympathetic interpreters. Butitis of the more neglected 
music of the brooks that I would ask leave to speak a 
few words here. 

When I go out into the woods in the spring or early 
summer, one of the first sounds I hear is the dashing or 
tinkling of some happy brook ; and it always seems to 
me as if there were real musical tones, and a song with 
living sweetness and meaning in the sound. To many 
people, I know, brook-music seems like an unintelligi- 
ble, confused babble and murmur, without the chi ric- 
ter and distinctness of the songs of birds. But I doubt 
if such people have.ever listened very long and intently 
to the music of a brook. It is, in a certain sense, a 
more classic music than that of birds, —less distinctly 
phrased, and harder to interpret, but of deep and signi- 
ficant meaning. Let us sit down here on the bank, and 
listen for a few minutes to the music of this small brook 
that chatters over the stones. 

Observe, first, how it does repeat, though with delicate 
and subtle variations, a certain musical phrase,—what 
you might call a motive or refrain. This phrase is 
sometimes prolonged for a minute or two, but it finally 
completes itself, and, if you listen closely, you will hear 
it beginning over again, running its course with other 
variations than before, perhaps, but, in the main, adher- 
ing to its theme, and rounding out the same musical 
phrase. 

Now, to prove the correctness of my theory, take two 
or three large stones, and drop them into the water where 
it babbles loudest,—upon the sounding-board of the 
brook, as it were. Sit down and listen again. You will 
notice that you have changed the music of the brook, 
that it is singing a new phrase, somewhat uncertainly at 
first, but gradually becoming definite and fixed, as the 
stones settle in place, and the water catches the keynote 
of the new obstruction. How often I have tried this 
experiment, for the sake of seeing how many different 
songs there are in the heart of a brook! It reminds me 
of the changed music of a life,—a life that meets new 
obstructions, new frettings, new trials, only to make a 
new song out of them. 

But you will notice, further, that the tinkling brook 
has not only a rhythm, a metrical phrase, but a melody, 
due to variations of pitch. The notes run into each 
other moie confusingly than in the clearly defined songs 
of birds ; they have more of the sliding-scale quality, 
and remind one of the sweet, slurring, cascading tones 
of toy trombones. But there is actual melody in the 
music of the brook. It is a light-hearted, careless, 
somewhat indefinite song, like the extemporizing of a 
boy who whistles with an overflowing heart, too riot- 
ously happy to be tied down to any conventional music, 
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be it hymn or jig. But it is a song ; it has rhythm and 
changing pitch, and runs its own liquid scale with swect 
effect. 

You will find a good many different phrases in this 
music of water babbling over stones as you go up or 
down the brook, but it is all the same song, —a song of 
the most distinct happiness and gratitude and light- 
heartedness, a real child-song, like the sweet treble 
humming of a care-free boy or girl. I think the Master 
of the temple must love to hear this child-choir music. 
It must be as dear to him as the happy voices of our 
children to us. 

But come now and listen to the music of another 
brook, a larger brook, that goes foaming down steep 
rocky stairways, in mighty columns and rounding cata- 
racts of water. Its grand voice can be heard far through 
the woods, like the roaring of a great wind. 

If the brook that tinkles over pebbles is the treble 
among God's singers, this roaring torrent is the bass. 
Or, if the former seeims like a delicate-stringed instru- 
ment, this is the mighty organ. Itis the grandest voice 
in nature's woodland worship, that which gives it dignity 
and solemnity. 

We shall find that we get very different impressions 
from this brook music as we listen to it attentively. It 
is a magnificent rushing or pouring together of many 
sounds and meanings. The song of the smaller brook 
was a melody; this song is a crowded harmony, in 
which the tones are so many, and so powerful, and so 
undistinguishable, as to produce the effect, almost, of dis- 
cord, It is like the tremendous blare of a church organ’ 
when all the stops are out, and all the banks locked to- 
gether, and the great sub-bass pipes opened wide. All 
these tones of the organ are in perfect harmony, but the 
blending of their highest volumes almost confuses and 
bewilders the ear. 

Sit here on this bench of rock, and listen to the mul- 
titudinous voices of the mountain brook, as it thunders 
from shelf to shelf. At times we seem to hear the 
shouting of a great company of men,—deep, strong 
voices, like those of a crowd cheering or applauding. 
Then we hear children calling to one another, and 
almost expect to see a merry group of them climbing up 
the ravine. Again, there will be a sound of wailing and 
sobbing in the rush of the stream. But, most of all, 
there comes to our ears the sound as of a lofty, trium- 
phant chant, like a gloria in excelsis pealing through 
cathedral windows. 

This is the most impressive music of God's outer 
temple,—this grand unison of the great choir and the 
great organ. As often as I hear it, I feel anew that 
nature is no less worshipful than man ; that there is a 
strong religious element in the world of things, not de- 
pendent upon man's perception and interpretation of it, 
but vital, independent, and self-sustaining. Nature is 
not only the temple of the divine, but her own con- 
scious spirit worships therein, and joins with the spirit 
of man in uplifting the voice of praise and thanksgiving 
to the Father of all. 

Atlantic, Mass. 
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How Charlie Saw the Egress 
A True Story 
By Alice W. Clark 


HARLIE ROGERS was a small boy, but he had a 
big ambition, and that was—to see a circus. He 
had often read of the wonderful animals and still more 
wonderful human beings to be found there, and he even 
knew a boy who had once run away from home to see 
them ; so Charlie was fully determined to go some day. 
But his mother had the idea that the circuses which 
came to the little Western town where they lived were 
not the best places for small boys, and Charlie had never 
seen anything more than the big covered wagons and 
Sull, 
he had been saving up his pennies for a long time, and 
he could hardly control his impatience when he heard 
his father say to his mother, one evening at supper : 
**Did you know that Fuller's Circus is in town ? 
big fraud they say it is, too."’ 
Charlie begged to be excused at once, and dashed up- 
stairs to count his pennies. The bank was locked, and 
** somebody *’ had taken the key ; but he soon discov- 


the elephants which had once passed by the house. 
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in his own pocket, almost lost in a mass of string. 
Twenty-six pennies there were, quite enough for the 
circus, he was sure. 

The next day, after dinner, Charlie begged to go into 
town with his father, on the pretense of spending the 
afternoon with Billie Anderson, his friend, who had 
actually been to a circus. His mother shook her head 
doubtfully at first, but his father said that he wanted 
company, so Charlie went, —that is, he left his father at 
a corner, and went up the street to the circus instead of 
down the street to Billie's house. 

Soon he saw a large sign, ‘‘ Entrance, 50 cents,’’ and 
was just about to turn away in despair, when he heard a 
gentleman ask, ‘‘ Children half price ?*’ and heard the 
answer, ‘‘ Yes."’ At last Charlie was happy! He paid 
his money, and was within the magic gate. 

But where should he go? There were several doors, 
and he did not know which was the right one, but above 
the door on the left was the notice, ‘‘ This way to the 
egress ;'’ and, although Charlie did not know what an 
egress might be, he thought that the name sounded in- 
teresting, so he walked through the door, down the pas- 
sage, and found himself—on the street. 

A most subdued little boy it was, and a little boy who 
was very glad to go home, that Mr. Rogers found at 
Billie Anderson's house two hours later. 

That evening, as his mother tucked him in bed, 
Charlie told her the whole miserable story, and added : 

‘«1 know I ought to be punished.’’ 

But his mother only stroked his head, and said : 

‘‘T rather think that the egress was the best part of 
the circus my little boy could possibly have seen.’’ 

New York City. 
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For Children at Home 


Where Melbourne had his Birthday 
Party 


By Roberta Franklin Ballard 


T did seem a pity that seven-year-old Melbourne was 
to be disappointed about his long-expected birthday 
party, but grandfather's illness had put it out of the 
question. The house had to be kept very quiet, and, 
of course, there could be no party, with the laughter and 
merry play of the little folks that were invited, in a house 
with a sick grandfather. 

Melbourne was standing by mama's side the evening 
before, gazing rather soberly at the great beautiful cake 
that mama had made with such care. It was covered 
with a rich icing of golden brown chocolate that made 
it Melbourne's favorite cake. 

He pinched off a little crumb of the sweet chocolate, 
and slipped it between his little red lips with a sigh of 
satisfaction as he said ; 

‘* It seems a pity to eat it all up by ourselves, —does- 
n't it, mama? The other boys would like a slice of it, 
I know ; it's so good."’ 

Mama smiled a little at the note of anticipation in 
Melbourne's voice. 

** Yes, my boy,’’ she said; ‘but we 
shouldn't want to make grandpa worse,—should we? I 
had hoped he would be well enough to stand the noise 
of cur little guests, but he isn’t, and we shall have to give 
up our party this time.’’ ; 

Melbourne stood looking at the cake some minutes 
quietly, then he turned quickly with a bright little look 
smiling in the brown eyes. 

‘«] know what would be nice,”’ he said. 
our party at school to-morrow. Miss Maggie would let 
us, I think. Couldn't we? Take the big cake, and 
give each boy a slice, and have it like a party. Some 
of the fellows are lots poorer than I am, and they don't 


I'm sorry, 


‘Let's have 


get such cake as this every day, I know. Of course, we 
couldn't take the ice-cream and other things, but the 
cake would be fine. It is such a big one, there would 
be plenty for all of them. Czn’t we do it, please ?’’ 
Mama smiled down in the little face, and gladly 
promised to do her part if Miss Maggie was willing. 
Maggie was willing, and very pleased that 
Melbourne's little heart had held such a generous 


Miss 


ered who the ‘‘somebody"* had been, for he found it thought. 
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‘« We'll keep it all a secret till recess,’’ she whispered 
to Melbourne, and the mysterious-looking package that 
mama brought was put in her desk, and Melbourne went 
to his seat with a delightful air of mystery about him 
that made the boys half suspect something wonderful 
was about to happen. 

Just before the gong struck for recess, Miss Maggie 
turned to the class, and said : 

‘*] want the top of each desk cleared of all books and 
pencils. We are going to play that each desk is a party 
table. I wonder if you know that we have all been in- 
vited to a birthday party to-day ?’’ 

Then, with a knowing smile, Miss Maggie folded some 
pretty pink paper, and, with a few snips of her scissors, 
had thirty little paper plates, which she placed on the 
desks, one before each boy. 

‘« Now,’’ she said, as the last one was laid, ‘‘ one of 
our little school family has a birthday to-day, and be- 
cause his dear grandpa was sick, there couldn't be the 
nice birthday party that mama had promised him at his 
home, and so he is going to have his party here with us. 
Come up here on the platform, Melbourne, dear, and 
be host for us all. You know we are your birthday 
guests.’’ : 

Melbourne walked smilingly up to Miss Maggie's 
side, while she lifted from her desk the beautiful choco- 
late-covered cake. Then there came something else 
that made it Melbourne's turn to be surprised. There, 
dainty and sweet, on the very top of the cake, stood seven 
little candles, all waiting to be lighted. They certainly 
were not there when mama brought the cake, that Mel- 
bourne knew. Miss Maggie must have done it. 

‘*These seven candles are for the seven years of 
Melbourne's life,’’ Miss Maggie’s swect voice said. 
‘«These three dear little pink ones are for the years 
when he was mama's sweet, pink, -‘roly poly’ baby 
boy. This blue one is for the year he turned a true-blue 
man, and had his first pair of pants. This litle spotted 
one means that year he had the mumps and measles 
and chicken-pox. That-was a spotted year,—wasn't it, 
dear ?’’ Miss Maggie's merry voice asked with a laugh. 

‘These two yellow ones are the golden years of his 
school life. That makes one for each of the years of his 
life,—seven dear, loving years. Now I am going to put 
one more over here in the middle by itself. This pure 
white candle is to stand for the new white year that is 
to come,—the one you have not yet lived, my dear. 
May the heavenly Father help you to live it true and 
good !’’ And Miss Maggie stooped and kissed the sweet 
little face beside her. 

Then the candles were lighted, and, while they 
burned, the class sang their birthday song of greeting, 
as their part of the party : 


‘‘Our Father, we thank thee that all the vear through 
Thy dear love hath blessed us with gifts ever new ; 
We praise thee for blessings sent down from the sky, 
Thy care was about us when dangers were nigh. 

Our Father, we pray thee, be thou ever near, 
And oh ! do give Melbourne a happy new year !"" 


Miss Maggie cut the cake in great, beautiful slices, 
and Melbourne passed it around to each little boy. 

Such a merry time as they had, Miss Maggie eating 
her piece on a dear little pink plate like her little lads! 
And the beautiful chocolate cake and recess time had 
both but one fault in the eyes of thirty little boys, and 
that was, both passed away too quickly. 

‘« It was a tiptop party, if 'twas rather short,’’ one of 
the little fellows said when it was over. And I think ~ 
the others thought so too. 

It was after school, and the others all had left the 
room, when Miss Maggie turned to find Melbourne at 
her side. 

‘«May I have the little white candle to take home 
with me, please, Miss Maggie? Mama will put it in 
her little candlestick, and I can keep it in my room to re- 
member by,’’ he said. ‘‘ You know what you said about 
making this year white and good ?’’ 

‘* Ail right, little lad,’’ Miss Maggie’s gentle voice 
answered, with a smile in her eyes. ‘‘ Here it is, pure 
and white. I hope it will help you to be good every 
day of this year. Good-by now. Tell mama we had a 
beautiful party time. And here are seven kisses to ‘ re- 
member by’ Miss Maggie all this next year,—one on 
your forehead, one on each cheek, one on each eye, and 
two on your little red mouth."’ 

Baitimore, Md. 
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For the Superintendent 


It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles; brief suggestions, and outfines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. 
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How Should the International Les- 
son be Taught in the Inter- 
mediate Department ? 


By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, 
President of the Philadelphia Primary Union 


S to whether the primary department shall be sub- 
divided there is still much difference of opinion, 
but that question does not enter into the problems of the 
intermediate department. There can be no doubt that 
these girls and boys should be placed in groups of about 
half a dozen under the care of teachers trained for that 
grade, and who are not transferred with the class. 
These pupils, with rapidly developing mind and charac- 
ter, need close contact with the teacher and constant 
personal supervision. Of the cordial home co-operation 
which there should be, and which these teachers can 
promote, I cannot now speak: But the department 
superintendent and the class teachers should be such 
thorough coworkers that the work of both so merge into 
each other that the joinings cannot be detected, and 
the child has the strengthening influence of both. 
Therefore it is vital that there should be regular 


Department Teachers’-Meetings 

Here is where the work of the superintendent tells 
most strongly and permanently. This is the cabinet 
meeting where all strategic movéments are mapped out, 
where the superintendent gains knowledge of every 
child, where each teacher learns from every other 
teacher, where every teacher is not only captain of his 
own little company, but part of the whole grand divis- 
ion, all moving for the good of the whole body, where mu- 
tual woes and mutual joys are shared and every one takes 
keen interest in the children of all the othefs, where 
concentrated power is generated. ‘It's easier taking 
hold of hands,’’ and things are bound to move smoothly 
with such a united force. Of course, the lesson is planned 
in this teachers’-meeting, what part shall be taken by 
desk, and what by chair. For, in the intermediate de- 
partment, there must be 


Co-operative Teaching 
Whether the superintendent of the main school should 
be a silent partner may be a problem unsolved for that 
department, but not for the intermediate. The lessons 
should be shared for several reasons. Though the mind 
of the intermediate child is capable of receiving 
a much longer lesson than the primary child, as long, 
indeed, as the older classes,.it has to be cut into sections. 
it should generally not be given wholly from the desk, 
because this child needs opportunity to express his opin- 
ions, and have them corrected ; to ask questions ; for 
more or less looking up references according to age ; for 
illustrations suited to the character of that special class ; 
for close individual teaching. It should not be taught 
wholly from the chair. Even the pupil of twelve or 
thirteen is not yet capable of long-continued attention. 
The tension cannot be strained usually beyond twenty- 
five minutes. But the change of voice and manner of 
a second person, the slight change of position involved, 
faces another situation, as it were, and enables him to 
‘take in’’ fifteen and even twenty minutes more in a 
session of an hour and a half. In shorter sessions, 
where perhaps a bare thirty minutes can be given to the 
lesson, it still should be divided. Another reason is 
that the child has been accustomed in the primary room 
to blackboard and object teaching. While in the class 
a pad or slate or lap-board should be used, and some 
object lessons can be given, they do not take the place 
of such sort of work as can be done from the desk. 
There is also the increased power of the added influence 
of both teachers. 
The lesson should be divided into three sections of 
unequal time. 
1.. The superintendent's opening. This varies ac- 
‘ cording to the lesson. It may be only a sentence or 
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two ; it may be a tiny map talk, when the leader re- 
marks that she expects the scholars to tell her later what 
happened at this or that place; or an object shown 
which will make plain something in the lesson,—such 
as an Eastern house, or a blackboard illustration, or a 
story which will help the teachers to apply the teaching 
of the lesson, or a few brisk review questions on the 
previous lesson, or a linking of the quarter's teachings. 
Whatever this opening, it cannot ‘steal the teacher's 
thunder,’’ for the lesson has been planned together, — 
though, to be sure, the teacher who neglected to be at 
that teachers’-meeting may be sadly left out, but will 
be there the next time. It is a help, and not a hin- 
drance, as it so quickly catches attention, and makes the 
child eager to Know what is to come. | It has often been 
very beautiful to watch the class turn like a flash to the 
teacher, and the work go on as if it had been the same 
voice, 

2. The teacher's part. This will generally occupy 
about two-thirds of the time alloted to the lesson. All 
teach along the same line, though individuality is not 
destroyed, and illustrations and teaching vary according 
to the class. The superintendent, watching the whole 
room, knows when the attention of the youngest classes 
begins to waver, or when there is sustained interest, and 
takes more or less time accordingly ; for 

3. The superintendent's closing. This may be a few 
review questions leading up to a terse practical applica- 
tion, or some added items, or a blackboard talk, or the 
calling on classes for the Bible verses from the daily 
readings, which may be the very best application ; but, 
whatever it be, the value of those few minutes depends 
on co-operative teaching. 

Though the above should be the gener:l order, yet the 
entire lesson may be taught from the desk, say, two or 
three times a quarter. This for the sake of the variety 
these children still need, for the training of the teachers 
in practical methods, and for the exchange of work as 
suggested in the former article, and because there are 
certain lessons which seem to have more power in that 
way. 

Some Intermediate Lesson Principles 


An intermediate lesson differs from the primary lesson, 
on the one side, and the so-called ‘* Bible class’’ 
other. 


on the 
Though children in this stage of their develop- 
ment must be taught how to use the book themselves, 
they are by no means prepared to leave behind the oral 
instruction, the picture and blackboard teaching, of the 
primary department. Though they should not be trans- 
ferred into this grade until they can read with some 
facility, even words which are familiar to them by ear, 
and which they use with considerable skill in talking, 
they scarcely recognize in printed form. It takes some 
time before the sight of the printed word brings up to 
the mind as much as the spoken word. And the Bible 
language is not just the language of their every-day life. 
It is a strong plea for this graded department that we 
may there help to tide over the transition to the time 
when the printed word will be far more suggestive than 
the spoken one. It is ours to bring about the famili- 
arity with the printed book which shall inspire deepest 
love because it is intelligent. That you may better see 
my thought, I will adapt to the Sunday-school a diagram 


from a work on secular education. 
0 
pee imary : 
5 _[ntrrwed late 


0 Main acl 4 
K Senior 


The intermediate child has a larger vocabulary than 
the primary child, and resents ‘‘ baby talk,’’ but he is 
not yet ready to swallow the Century or Standard Dic- 
tionary whole. His environment has widened, he hears 
and sees much at school and on the playground which 
the primary child never dreamed of ; therefore illustra- 
tions may be drawn from other sources, and be of dif- 
ferent nature. He is fond of heroes, of brave deeds, of 
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self-sacrifice. He begins to understand the penalties 
which follow wrong doing, and should now sometimes 
be taught from that side. The 
supplemental lessons suggested in the former article 
may be drawn upon for illustrations or for a better un- 
derstanding, thus linking together the different kinds of 
lessons, and helping him to see how one part of the 
Bible fits on to all the other parts. He is bristling 
with questions which he should be allowed to ask, and 
which are often of great assistance to the teacher, or 
later he will be afflicted with a reticence painful to him- 
self, and preventing the teacher of the next grade from 
understanding him. 


material taught in the 


Home Work for the Intermediate Pupil 


The superintendent of the public schools of Philadel- 
phia said in an address some time ago: ‘* When I first 
came to this city, I was shown with pride a school 
building in which on the walls of every room was in- 
scribed the motto of Comenius, ‘ We learn by doing.’ I 
took the first opportunity of suggesting that this motto 
be placed on the walls of the kindergarten and primary 
rooms, but on the secondary and grammar schools, ‘ We 
learn by study,’ and on the high school, ‘ We learn by 
thinking.’ ’’ 

Shall we not take a hint here for the various grades in 
our Sunday-schools ? Bible study would not be a lost 
art among our young people were it taught in the inter- 
mediate department, where study may be planned in a 
way suited to the age of the pupil. Where the whole 
department is doing the same work, the girls and boys 
catch the esprit de corps, they suppose it is the or- 
dinary thing to do, and they do it, if shown how. 
If such habits of study are sown and cultivated now, 
when they have passed into higher (?) classes they will 
keep on, if the teachers of such classes are only awake 
to their opportunity. 

The claim most frequently urged in behalf of certain 
other courses of Sunday-school lessons is that they lead 
the pupil to study. The International Lessons are as 
fully adapted for study as any other course. It is not 
the fault of the lessons if they are not studied. It is 
because the teacher does not give the pupil definite 
work to do, show 
do it. 

I am trenching on delicate ground when I assert that 
there is much nonsense talked about the scholars’ lesson 
quarterlies. 


him how, and then expect him to 


When a superintendent says these are in 
danger of taking the place of the Bible, you may be sure 
that he himself is in ignorance cf what is in the quar- 
terly. They are designed to induce Bible study, and, 
the more use is made of the quarterly, the more use is 
made of the Bible itself. Where it ‘‘ takes the place of 
the Bible,’’ it is because no use is made of it excepting 
to read from it the Bible passage, the carefully planned 
study being entirely ignored. 

Do not place a ‘‘senior quarterly’’ 
your intermediate scholar. 


in the hands of 
Select with care the one 
best suited to his special needs. Study it yourself until 
you see just what it is designed to do, then teach your 
class to do the work laid out in it. They will probably 
not be able to do all at first, for we cannot have a sepa- 
rate book for each year; it must cover four 
years, 


or five 
overlapping somewhat the next 
But before he leaves the department he should 
Ac- 
when advanced to 
quarterly, leave it on a chair,—as I lately 
heard several superintendents complain was done. 

The home work required of the intermediate pupil 
should be in two parts,—before and after the lesson has 
been taught. Before the lesson, the reading of the 
‘*lesson story,’’ or ‘‘ letter,’ or by whatever name the 
simple taik on the lesson may be called, the memoriz- 
ing of the Golden Text, the daily reading of the Bible 
verse, is perhaps as much as the average pupil can intel- 
ligently do; but, after the lesson has been taught, he 
should do some written work. In many of the quarter- 
lies such written work is planned for. 


or even more, 
grade. 
regularly do all the work planned for each lesson. 
customed to this habit, 


the ‘‘senior’’ 


he wil! not, 


Especially he 
should reproduce in his own language the lesson he has 
heard. The result is sometimes startling to the teacher, 
as when a boy recently wrote that Mary broke the box of 
vaseline over Jesus, and another named Abraham Lin- 
coln as the ‘‘ father Abraham'’ of whom Jesus spoke. 
But I have seen many sweetly quaint ‘‘ lesson stories "’ 
written by girls and_boys which have proved that our 
Lord does indeed reveal his secrets to them. 
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But ;gain you remark, ‘‘ They won't do it.’’ I beg me four years just passed, nearly three hundred different 
pardon for differing from you. I have great faith in girls’ For the Teac her young men, between sixteen and thirty-five, have passed 
and boys’ doing what is expected of them. ‘‘ But,’’ you _ in review before the teacher. Our present actual mem- 


say, ‘‘it demands a great deal of oversight and work bership to-day is one hundred ; average attendance, 


from the teacher.’’ Yes, certainly ; but what is the thirty per cent. 
teacher for? ‘To say that such training of the Saviour’s " Some one asks what are the topics considered. So far, 
children is too much trouble, or that there is not time How a Young Men’s Class Succeeded we have presented Psalms, Proverbs, the parables of our 





for it, is as sad as that there was no room for him in the By George E. Sprong Lord. We are now in 2 Kings, having begun at Gene- 
already crowded inn. What is the aim of all this labor? sis about two years ago. 

To train up the child in a strong, earnest, Christian N view of the numerous young men’s Bible classes Not many Sundays ago, the Hebron class conducted the 
life, able to use all his powers for the Master. For above all over this country, it may seem like gross imper- men's meeting in our local Young Men's Christian As- 


all other things we must remember that, if our girls and tinence to tell the simple story of one by which the sociation’s building, this being for the second time in its 
boys do not become Christians before they leave thisde- First Baptist Church in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, is try- history as a class. The meeting was conducted and 
partment, recognizing themselves as such, and trying to ing to reach and strengthen the moral backbone of the participated in by a dozen members or more of the class, 
live up to the name, they may be a long time without ‘* Do cares,’’ winning the « Don’t cares’’ and ‘‘ Don’t —a fair illustration of whether the «lecture method "’ 
doing so, for the next few years are the years of indif- knows,'’ and so bringing these three divisions of a com- had dwarfed the mental and spiritual capabilities of these 
ference. Then let us attempt great things for Christ munity's young men into harmony with the teachings of young men. At the present time forty-four of the class 
because we expect great things from Christ. the young man of Nazareth. Many of such classes, membership are professed Christians, sixteen having 
however, are in larger cities than Pittsfield (which has a joined the church within the past year. 


” 


Philadelphia. : ‘ : bras oo : P 
population of 23,000), having educational institutions of The teacher does not ‘‘ mix himself up"’ in the busi- 
x % &% an especial nature, or numberless industries of a varied ness affairs of the class. He’ is occasionally invited to 
¢haracter, from which volunteers for church work can be be present at some business session, at which time he 
Special exercises on Sunday, for the drawn. Pittsfield is a fine city to live in, only it is not merely makes suggestions if requested to do so, the class 
A Church's P y y rf4 eq 


Sunday-school Day consideration of Sunday-school work, ‘‘a young man’s town,"’ in the usual acceptance of that thus assuming all responsibility for its business manage- 

Celebration are of great value to any church, In term; and there may be other communities of the same ment. The officers are chosen annually, and consist of 
this way the attention of the people is directed to the sort in which pastors and laymen are struggling with the a president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and 
Sunday-school, and a deeper interest in it is aroused. ‘‘man problem,’’ and think nothing can be done be- collector. We have a reception committee, who wel- 


The Congregational Church in West Hartford, Connecti- cause where they live is not a greater New York. come strangers in church vestibule at conclusion of the 
cut, devoted Sunday, May 21, to such special exercises. ‘* George,’’ said the superintendent, a little less than morning service. The ushers at the regular church ser- 
The program for the day provided for a combination of four years ago, ‘‘I wish you would take that class of vices, with only one exception, are members of the 
Home Department Day exercises, with a conference un- boys over there.'’ The ‘‘class'’ that Sunday had two Hebron class. After a young man has visited the class 


der the auspices of the State Sunday-School Association. youths in it,—in passing, let me mention that they are for three successive Sundays, he is invited to sign a card, 
The preliminary announcement, sent out to all the peo- brilliant examples of great patience and endurance, be- upon which he is asked to state name, age, residence, 
ple, was a leaflet of four pages, containing the following ing still with us, both having served the class since as its and occupation, these questions being for the benefit of 
on the first three pages : president. The ‘‘two'’ were there next Sunday. the teacher, and not from motives of idle curiosity. On 

‘* Well, boys,’’ I said, ‘‘is it for keeps?’’ They the reverse side of this card is a pledge which our young 
thought it was. Gradually other- members of the man, if he will, can fill up, specifying what sum he 
‘class,’ who had ‘‘ graduated,'’ drifted back, until one wishes to contribute weekly to the class treasury. We 
Sunday thirty eyes quizzically and otherwise gave the take up no collections, but an iron box is placed outside 
teacher the benefit of a searching inquiry. Now the class-room door, and signers of the pledges drop in their 
May. | 7 1899. teacher has a perfect horror of hearing Bible-school classes envelopes furnished to them when pledge is given. The 
; of this kind labeled with the name of the one who hap- collector looks after these envelopes, and ‘‘duns*” de- 


Congregational Church, West Hartford, Connecticut 


COME 
Sunday-School Day 





re | | | | | | pens, for the time being, to be its teacher. So a list of linquents. The envelope system is a success with us, and 
| | | | | | names was submitted to the young men from which to the class likes it, two hundred and eight dollars being 

i _ select a title, ‘‘ and the lot fell on’’ ‘‘ Hebron,’’ and so_ raised during the last year. 
| | | | | | ‘«the Hebron class'’ it became. After looking the matter We close the class session by all joining hands, stand- 
a a Seen Semen — up, we concluded that the name was not such an un- ing in a circle, prayer being offered by some member or 

a | - | | | | happy choice, after all, for a rather free translation of the teacher. 

- —_——_—_—_—— + ;§ -—— —— Hebron means ‘‘ friendship,'’ and that is what we try to Though we occasionally give receptions of various 
| | | | | | make the ‘‘class spirit’’ to be. The next thing was to sorts, the class banquet, held in October of each year, is 
=. San nEEEnER === find a location other than ‘the teacher in the front really the beginning of the year’s social work. At the 
10.45. Morning service. seat, and us fellows in the back seat.’ We accordingly banquet we have a first-class menu, furnished by a 
Special sermon by pastor. moved to a corner of our chapel, which was partitioned caterer, music, decorations, singing, good speaking, in- 
12.15. Sunday-school. off by curtains. ‘ We.” have moved twice since, and troductions, as already outlined, and a right royal time 


Home Department Day exercises. 


' é; —" now hold our sessions in the church parlor. We have generally. The attendance is limited to members and 
Lesson taught to children by Miss Lucy G. Stock. Young ’ 


people's choir. our own opening exercises. Everybody knows what one gentleman friend. 


"The Sabbath-school enterprise is by far the greatest effort of ‘‘ Opening exercises’’ are. It is not necessary to am- The class has printed, and distributes on Sunday, 
Christian benevolence and love that has taken place since the plify that point. Ours is a ‘‘ hand shaking’’ class. weekly church calendars, contributes to the church and 
Reformation, yet it has*not reached its destined greatness,” Very often, before the ‘lecture’ begins, each member Sunday-school finances, and assists the Christian En- 
3-30. Afternoon conference. is asked to rise from his seat, give his name, address, deavor Society in many ways. 

For officers and teachers. Leaders : Secretary G. S. Dem- nq occupation. Sometimes, to give zest to this par- In our membership are book-keepers, clerks, archi- 


ing, Miss Lucy G. Stock, George H. Stoughton,—all of , ° hen Fag as . 
ae ticular feature, each one shakes hands with his next tects, machinists, electricians, traveling salesmen, 


neighbor, introducing himself, passing to the next one, plumbers, barbers, masons, carpenters, printers, musi- 
‘The Work of the State and so around the whole company,—one following an- cians, weavers, and other trades and professions, which 


the Connecticut Sunday-school Association, 
7.30. Evening service. 
Address by George S. Deming on 


Association." other, until all of the members are on their feet, all are represented by Englishmen, Scotchmen, Frenchmen 

Report of International Convention by Charles Edw. Prior, talking and becoming acquainted, satisfied that, if the (Paris), Canadians, and by young men from various 
snineies ‘‘other fellow doesn’t know him now, it's the other states in the Union. 

The sermon by the pastor, the Rev. T. M. Hodgdon, chap’'s fault.’’ The class had a series of public entertainments durihg 


in the morning, was a strong, forcible presentation of | Some reader back there shivered when we said ‘‘lec- the winter, beginning with a lecture in January, by Colonel 
the importance and value of the Sunday-school. The ture.’’ Years ago | drifted away from Sunday-school be- E. P. Clark of the Second Massachusetts United States 
entire Sunday-school session at 12.15 was devoted to cause of the ‘‘ quiz’’ method usually employed by teach- Volunteers, on the recent campaign in Cuba, in which he 
the Home Department, and the lesson instruction by ers. A young men’s class cannot be conducted, in my and his regiment were participants. 

the State Primary Superintendent, Miss Lucy G. Stock. opinion, like a class of young children or a meeting in an The late Rowland Hill was once, severely criticised by 
The afternoon conference, under leadership of State Old Ladies’ Home; and the ‘‘average young man’’ must a member of his congregation, who very plainly told the 
Association workers, was a very interesting and profita- be taken as we find him, and not as idealized in visions. reverend doctor that the great trouble with all his ser- 
ble season, devoted to the informal discussion of meth- My observation and experience, though limited, perhaps, mons lay in the fact that he did not stick to his subject, 
ods of lesson preparation and school management. induces me to believe that the ‘‘ average young man"’ is to which the great preacher replied that it made no sort 
This was attended mainly by Sunday-school officers and afraid of the ‘‘quiz’’ method of teaching, being fearful of difference whether he *‘ stuck to his subject’ or not, 
teachers. The evening was devoted to interesting re- that, somehow or other, his ignorance concerning the but that he was exceedingly anxious ‘‘to stick to his 
ports of the work in the state and of the recent Inter- Bible may be paraded to the delectation of other mem- object.’’ Whether this chronicle sticks to the theme or 
national Convention in Atlanta. A choir of young people bers of a class. He is mistaken, of course, but the fear motive is for the reader to determine. The treatment of 
assisted in the service of song, and different officers of is there, nevertheless. Almost invariably the first ques- it has been suggestive rather than exhaustive. Its ex- 
the school participated in the conduct of the exercises. tion asked, as a reply to our reception committee's invi- cuse for appearance in the columns of The Sunday 
The entire day was stimulating and profitable, and the tation to attend a class session, is, ‘‘ Have I got to have School Times is an invitation from the editor of that 
opportunity afforded the members of the Sunday-school a lesson? Will I have to answer any questions? Ifso, paper, its only purpose to honor One who, lock'ng 
to obtain a broader vision of Sunday-school work was I'm not going.’’ Whether the lecture method be gener- «pon a young man, “ loved him."’ 

a valuable one. ally wise may be a question, but, during the Sundays of Pitisfield, Mass. 
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Wesson 


Helps 


Lesson 2, July 9, 1890 


Daniel in 
Dan. | 


Read the whole chapter. 


Babylon 
: 8-21 


Memory verses : 17-20 


GoLDEN TEXT: Daniel purposed in his heart that he 


would not defile himself.—Dan, 1: 


COMMON VERSION 


8 § But Daniel purposed in 
his heart that he would not de- 
file himself with the portion of 
the king's meat, nor with the 
wine which he drank : therefore 
he requested of the prince of 
the eunuchs that he. might not 
defile _himself. ~ 

9g Now God had brought 
Daniel into favour and tender 
love with the prince of the 
eunuchs. 

1o And the prince of the 
eunuchs said unto Daniel, I 
fear my lord the king, who hath 
appointed your meat and your 
drink: for why should he see 
your faces worse liking than the 
children which are of your sort ? 
then shall ye make me endanger 
my head to the king. 

11 Then said Daniel to 
Mél’zar, whom the prince of 
the eunuchs had set over Daniel, 
Han-a-ni’ah, Mish’a-el, and 
Az-a-ri’ah, 

12 Prove thy servants, I be- 
seech thee, ten days; and let 
them give us pulse to eat, and 
water to drink. 

13 ‘Then let our countenances 
be looked upon before thee, and 
the countenance of the children 
that eat of the portion of the 
king's meat: and as thou seest, 
deal with thy servants. 

14 So he. consented to them 
in this matter, and proved them 
ten days. 

15 And at the end of ten days 
their countenances appeared 
fairer and fatter in flesh than 
all the children which did 
eat the portion of the king's 
meat 

16 Thus Mél’zar took away 
the portion of their meat, and 
the wine that they should drink ; 
and gave them pulse. 

17 4 As for these four chil- 
dren, God gave them knowledge 
and skill in all learning and 
wisdom : and Daniel had 
understanding in all visions and 
dreams 

18 Now at the end of the 
days that the king had said he 
should bring them in, then the 
prince of the eunuchs brought 
them in before Néb-u-chad- 
néz’ zar 

1o And the king communed 
with them ; and among them all 


was found none like Daniel, 
Han-a-ni’ah, Mish’a-el, and 
Az-a-ri‘ah : therefore stood they 


before the king. 

20 And in all matters of wis- 
dom avd understanding, that 
the king inquired of them, he 
found them: ten times better 
than all the magicians avd as- 
trologers that were in all his 
realm. 

at And Daniel continued even 
unto the first year of king Cy’rus. 


“y Heb. Hammelzar. 2 Or, herds 


8. 


REVISED VERSION 


But Daniel purposed in his 
heart that he would not defile 
himself with the king's meat, 
nor with the wine which he 
drank : therefore he re- 
quested of the prince of the 
eunuchs that he might not 
defile himself. Now God 
made Daniel to find favour 
and compassion in the sight 
of the prince of the eunuchs. 
And the prince of the 
eunuchs said unto Daniel, I 
fear my lord the king, who 
hath appointed your meat 
and your drink: for why 
should he see your faces 
worse liking than the youths 
which are of your own age ? 
so should ye endanger my 
head with the king. Then 
said Daniel to ! the steward, 
whom the prince of the 
eunuchs had appointed over 
Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, 
and Azariah: Prove thy ser- 
vants, I beseech thee, ten 
days; and let them give us 
“pulse to eat, and water to 
drink. ‘Then let our coun- 
tenances be looked upon 
before thee, and the counte- 
nance of the youths that eat 
of the king's meat; and as 
thou seest, deal with thy ser- 
vants. So he hearkened 
unto them in this matter, 
and proved them ten days. 
And at the -end of ten days 
their countenances appeared 
fairer, and they were fatter 
in flesh, than all the youths 
which did eat of the king's 
meat. So! the steward took 
away their meat, and the 
wine that they should drink, 
and gave them pulse. Now 
as for these four youths, God 
gave them knowledge and 
skill in all learning and wis- 
dom : and Daniel had un- 
derstanding in all visions 
and dreams. And at the 
end of the days which the 
king had appointed for 
bringing them in, the prince 
of the eunuchs brought them 
in before Nebuchadnezzar. 
And the king communed 
with them; and among 
them all was found none like 
Daniel, Hananiah, Mish- 
ael, and Azariah : therefore 
stood they before the king. 
And in every matter of wis- 
dom and_ understanding, 
concerning which the king 
inquired of them, he found 
them ten times better than all 
the magicians and enchanters 
that were in all his realm. 
And Daniel continued even 
unto the first year of king 
Cyrus. 
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3 Heb. said. 


The American Revisers would in all cases substitute “ officers”’ for 


“eunuchs,” putting the present text in the margin; for “ 


meat’”’ in all 


cases they would read “‘ food,”’ and in verse 15 for ‘* which”’’ would use 


«“ who” or “ that.” 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Separation, Obedience, Growth 


Sun.— The Babylonian Captivity (2 Chron. 36: §-22). 


deportation (5-8). 
Lord despised (14-16). 
toration (22, 23). 


The kings carried captive (9-13). 
The captivity (17-21). 


The great 
The 
The res- 


-The Sorrows of “Captivity (Psa. 137: 1-9). The rivers of 
No song in a strange land (3, 4). Re- 


membering Jerusalem (5, 6). The enemies of Judah (7-9). 


Mon.- 
Babylon (1, 2). 

Tues.- 
(1-4). What to do in Babylon (5-7). 
tivity (8-10). 

Wed.—/n Babylon, but not of it (Dan. 1: 1-21). 


(1, 2). 
society (8-13). 
king (17-21). 


The princes chosen (3-7). 
A fair trial (14-16). 


~Advice to Captives ( Jer. 29: 1-14). Lettef from Jeremiah 


Duration of cap- 


God's thoughts for his people (11-14). 


The captivity 
The heart-purpose 
They stood before the 


Thurs.— Oécdicnce Commended ( Jer. 35 : 1-19). The Rechabites 


(1-11). 
(14, 15) 
ness (1-11). Sent to his 
hated (18-22). 


(28-36) 


The illustration (12-14). 
Punishment and blessing (16-19). 


Fri.— Joseph a Captive (Gen. 37: 


Cast into a pit (23-27). 


Disobedience to God 
1-76). Joseph's dream of great- 
brethren (12-17). Envied and 
Sold into Egypt 
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Sat.— Joseph in Egypt (Gen. 39: 1-23). 
The time of trial (7-13). 
into prison (19-23). 

Sun.— David's Preparation (1 Sam. 17: 20-54). His visit to the 
army (20-25). His trial with his brothers (26-30). With 
the lion and bear (31-37). His trial with Saul'# armor 
(37-39). His victory over Goliath (40-54). 

Chicago, Lil, 


The trusted slave (1-6. 
The lying report (14-18). Cast 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTECEDENT Events.—The contents of the Book of 
Daniel are of three classes. First, there are five won- 
derful stories (2, 3, 4; 5 : 1-30; § : 31to6: 28), in which figure 
a Jew named Daniel and certain comrades of his. Second, 
there are four dated apocalypses (7, 8, 9, 10-12) purporting to 
be from this same Daniel. Third, there is a prefatory narra- 
tive explaining who this Daniel and his companions are (1). 
Asshur-bani-pal, king of Assyria, seems to have remained 
supreme in Babylon up to his death in 626 B.C. Nabopolas- 
sar succeeded him in Babylon, and made Babylonia indepen- 
dent. A coalition against Assyria followed. Pharaoh-necoh 
of Egypt, on the march against Assyria (2 Kings 23 : 29), slew 
Josiah of Judah, who was vassal to Assyria, deposed Jehoahaz 
his successor, and put Jehoiakim on the throne, B.C. 608. 
The following year, Nabopolassar and others overthrew Nine- 
veh. Two years later he was succeeded by his son, the famous 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the Babylonian armies penetrated Pales- 
tine and began a siege of Jerusalem (Dan. 1:1). To avert 
the horrors of capture Jehoiakim submitted, and handed over 
to the conqueror some of the vessels of the temple, and a 
number of boys of the best families of Judah. These boys 
the king put into training, with many others, that he might 
make them useful in the civil service of the realm. 
TiME.—The third, fourth, and fifth years of Jehoiakim (1 : 
1, 5, 18; 2:1), the three years beginning in March of B.C. 
605, 604, and 603, respectively. 
PLace.—Apparently the city of Babylon. Not yet so splen- 
did a city as Nebuchadnezzar afterwards made it. 
PARALLEL PAssacrs,—There are none, 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


EVENTEEN years before the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar, in B.C. 588, that great king had pun- 
ished the inveterate fickleness of its rulers for their intriguing 
with the Pharaoh, his enemy, though nominally his vassals, 
carrying off to the Euphrates the flower of the Jewish popula- 
tion of all classes. 

Among these were four youths of high Jewish families, 
whom the official in charge of such matters in the palace at 
Babylon selected to receive the special training and culture 
that would fit them for some honorable posts in the royal ser- 
vice. Chosen for their personal beauty and evident refine- 
ment in their early training, they had to undergo a further 
elaborate and tedious education for their new master’s ser- 
vice, their very food, and evérything bearing on their physical 
development and attractiveness, being strictly regulated. 
They were put, moreover, under the care of the learned men 
of the royal family establishment to master all the branches of 
what was reckoned learning and wisdom among the Chaldeans 
(Dan. I : 17, 20). 

The museums of Europe still preserve, in the shape of clay 
tablets, stamped with wedge-shaped characters, samples of the 
‘** wisdom ”’ thus so highly prized. They show that it consisted 
largely in the knowledge of supposed exorcisms of diseases and 
of evil spirits, charms for ghostly protection, talismans, magi- 
cal formulae, and the rules for interpreting omens of every 
kind, the secrets of astrology, and the significance of dreams 
and visions. 

Chaldean names, moreover, were given the Jewish youths, 
and in all directions they were put on the high road to pro- 
motion in the palace. Daniel, however, we are told, resolved 
from the first, as a strict Jew, not to defile himself by eating 
or drinking anything in a heathen land, even from the king’s 
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table, that might possibly have been connected with idolatry, 
or any other source of ** uncleanness,’’ and hence begged to 
be excused from eating any of the dainties offered him from 
the royal kitchens, and from drinking any wine from the royal 
cellars, It was a serious matter for the officer in charge of 
him, and a brave one on his part, but nothing could shake his 
resolution. It might cost the poor ‘ prince of the eunuchs ”’ 
his head if he let him have his way; but as his Jewish com- 
panions were equally recalcitrant, a compromise was at last 
effected, the four being allowed to try their proposal to use 
only a vegetable diet and drink only water for ten days, the 
result on their health and good looks deciding the matter for 
the time beyond. 

But, as has been often proved since, ten days of leguminous 
and varied vegetarianism, and the drinking of water only, so 
far from injuring them, showed that their ‘* countenances ap- 
peared fairer and fatter in flesh than all the children which did 
eat the portion of the king’s meat.’’ So the melzar, or chief 
butler, was allowed to take away the dainties given to other 
court students, and the wine that they should drink, and gave 
them vegetable diet only. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Human Effort. Divine Co-operation 


HE highest ideals for the human race are in the Bible 
(see Eph. 1: 15, 2: 7). 
himself approximates the desire of God for his child. 


No soaring wish of man for 
But, 
mere ideal, beyond all possibility of 
accomplishment, the Bible gives a record of real lives more 
sublime and strong than words can portray. 


lest it should appear to be 


It takes events. 
Think of a dozen,—as Moses dividing the Red Sea, praying 
against Amalek, Elisha, see Hebrews 11 for a hundred, and 
especially the subject of this lesson, 

We do not do the least things without Goc's co-operation. 
We plant and water, but God gives the increase. What limit 
can be put to human achievement when the infinite God is 
interested to help ?_ Why should not an empire be moved as 
readily as a woman be influenced to give the prophet a little 
cake of meal? What is the order of this co-operation ? 

1. Human resolution. Daniel purposed in his heart 
(v. 8). This purpose was in defiance of the king’s order, the 


wish of the royal chamberlain, the example of his fellow youth. 
and all the inclination of his own appetite. t was intellec- 


tual and spiritual greatness rather than the pleasures of sense. 

2. God took the second step, not waiting for more distant 
or final ones. 
(v. 9). 


easy. 


He brought Daniel into favor and tender love 
After that, the granting of the requested test was 
3. Human greatness is begun in small things. The great 
men of the Scripture were great as boys and young men. 
Recall Samuel’s telling Eli of God’s coming judgments, Isaac’s 
obedience, Joseph in Egypt, etc. If present pupils are to 
be any sort of heroes, they cannot begin too quickly, nor con- 
tinue too rigidly. 

4. In our lesson the greatness of empireship and partner- 
ship with God began in good judgment and mastery in the 
matter of food and drink. 
physical base. 


All our spiritual eminence has a 
All dominion begins with self-mastery. A 
body is given that in it the soul may move, and get used to 
absolute mastery, and rise thence to all empireship. Dominion 
over ten cities of the world to come is prepared for in the 
world that now is. 

What first steps of denials and self-masteries are practiced 
by us for God’s co-operation ? 
by him ? 

Denver, Colo. 


What second steps are taken 
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* Added Points 

Definite purpose and stedfast pursuit win. 
ing, faint desire, weak effort, are ruinous. 

Rash approach defeats valuable schemes. 
prudence help every worthy enterprise. 

God's help is invincible in any undertaking. 
one into favor, the work is half done. 

Spurn every alliance with sin and defilement. 
purity is above price. 

** To him that hath shall be given.’’ 
and God will superadd all else. 

Superiority is the product of many elements. Natural en- 
dowment, diligent application, divine favor, are essential. 


Vague imagin- 
Wisdom and 
If he bring 
Personal 


Do your part well, 


+ a a 4 


Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


RB” Daniel purposed in his heart (v. 8). That which 

controls the life is what the heart—the thinking, loving, 
willing—-purposes. Every man’s outward life is the precise 
bloom of this inner realm. Into this inner realm the roots of 


all deeds strike themselves. Daniel could not have been 
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what he was, had he in his heart purposed otherwise. ‘‘ No 
man can live against a suppressed conviction,’’ because a 
conviction will not stay suppressed, I waited once by a great 
table on which the great Napoleon used to spread his maps, 
and plan out his campaigns, sticking there, there, there, pins 
with variously colored heads to indicate his own armies and 
those of his enemies. ‘The battle was fought first secretly 
there, before it could be fought at Austerlitz or at Jena. 
You are purposing somewhat in your heart, What? Do 
not think your life will be, can be, other than what you first, 
and secretly, really think, love, will. 

Would not defile himself with the king's meat, nor with the 
wine which he drank. 1n itself it was a slight matter, this 
eating or not eating the king’s meat. But the slight matter 
in itself was the symbol and expression of a tremendous mat- 
ter,—whether Daniel would or would not be true to his re- 
ligion ; for his religion forbade the eating of ceremonially 
unclean food, of which sort the king’s meat was, You are to 
decide whether or not you will do a thing, not by the essen- 
tial importance of the thing itself, but by the relation the 
thing holds, by the meaning it conveys to yourself and others, 
A little thing may mean a mighty sin, as when our first mother 
ate the forbidden fruit. The little rift in the lute destroys the 
whole music. Beware of slightingly calling things little, and 
of carelessly or willfully doing them, when they may mean the 
saddest and the deepest treason to your conscience and your 
God. 

Therefore he requested of the prince of the eunuchs that he 
might not defile himself. Mark that *‘ therefore.’’ It is the 
hinge on which noble purpose swings over into noble action. 
Daniel did not purpose and—not do, He purposed and— 
did, We all of us need more hinges of such therefores in our 
lives. No purpose is a real one until it swings outward on 
such hinge. Until it does that, it is only desire, longing, sen- 
timent, —a feeble, halting, unformed thing. 

Now Cod made Daniel to find favour and compassion in 


Ae 


the sight of the prince of the eunuchs (v. 9). Use this as a 
lens, and, looking through it, descry what sort of a young 
man Daniel was. A splendidly firm young man indeed, of 
settled principle, and daring at once to push his principle into 
action. Yes. But not an obstreperous, defiant, uncouth, 
loudly declarative, young sprout, graceful with no courtesy 
and politeness. Be sure the prince of the eunuchs had never 
had favor toward such a fellow. Garb yourself in courtesy 
and politeness. 


Be firm, but graciously firm. Many a really 


fine young man has damaged his prospects and shut the gates 


wep teeters omer - 
° 4 


weeety « a 1 ZT Lim nese 


young man who is doing that. Do not you be like him. It 
does not pay. Be you like Daniel rather. 

And at the end of ten days their countenances appeared 
fairer, and they were fatter in flesh, than all the youths 
which did eat of the king’s meat (v. 15). Plain living, and 
especially for young people, is ever so much better than the 
various and highly seasoned food of the king's table. Be 
careful of your diet. . Eat not so much what you fancy as what 
you know is good for you. Thomas Carlyle complained how 
for long years he had had ‘the abominable consciousness 
that he had a stomach.’’ Don't let dyspepsia bring chat 
consciousness to you. Neither Mr. Carlyle nor Mrs, Carlyle 
had had so hard a time if Mr. Carlyle’s stomach had not so 
troubled him. <A healthy body is the best foundation for the 
best work. Don't think you can damage your body by un- 
healthy foods and come off scathless. Value your health, 
and be enough master of yourself to refuse even the king’s 
meat if you discover that to be not best for you. 

Therefore stood they before the king (v. 19). That is, after 
they had successfully passed the king’s testing and examina- 
tion, Concerning every one of us the questions will be asked, 
**Is he good for it?’’ **Is he fit for it?’’ We shall be ad- 
judged worthy or unworthy as such} questions get answer. 
The favorable answer to such questions depends upon what 
we have been and done beforehand. Unconsciously to him- 
self, the young clerk in a store, longing for better positién and 
better pay, is being tested by such questioning by his em- 
ployer. 
leads to. 
dodge them. 


So in every realm of life,—in school, in what school 

Severe examinations await us all. We cannot 
Every day you are getting ready to succeed or 
fail before them,—which? And the final examination of the 
judgment,—our only hope to pass that is in the atonement of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Philadelphia, 


i 


Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Sacer 8a.—A boy resolves to resist the temptations of 
worldliness.— Daniel: One of the four Jewish boys 
who are mentioned by name, who were in the king’s civil- 
service training-school, There were probably otber Jewish 
boys besides the four (v. 3), and certainly many boys in all 
(vs. 13, 15, 19). They had been carefully selected as of good 
blood, and of exceptionally good physical and mental abilities 
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(vs. 3, 4). Nebuchadnezzar, himself hardly out of boyhood, 
had just ascended the throne, and he took this method of pro- 
viding himself with capable public servants. The boys were 
to be well treated and well trained, and their ambitions and 
enthusiasms were likely to be centered on their sovereign.— 
Would not defile himself: In some way, we are not told how, 
his using the prescribed food would be inconsistent with his 
religion as an Israelite.— 7he king’s meat: A peculiar word, 
‘* The king’s royal food” might per- 
haps express the idea.— Zhe wine which he drank: Wines 
fit for a king’s drinking. The plan was that the boys should 
live royally, but Daniel preferred plain fare rather than high 
living coupled with spiritual degradation. 

Verses 8 4, 9.—In carrying out his resolve the boy uses wise 
means. Two are specified. 


apparently Persian. 


He does not rebel, but asks 
leave, and he so conducts himself that his superiors would 
like to give him leave if they could. — Compassion : Not “ ten- 
der love,’’ as in the Old Version, though tender love is im- 
plied in the word translated ‘‘favour.’’ The officer not only 
admired and Joved Daniel, but pitied him ; for he saw in him 
a boy with a conscience, whose conscience might interfere 
with his worldly promotion, or might get him into trouble. 

Verse 10.—The boy finds a real obstacle in the way. His 
friend, the officer, will, by complying with his wish, bring 
himself into peril.— Vio hath appointed: \f the officer varies 
from the letter of his instructions, he will be held responsible 
for the results. 

Verses 11-16.—The boy appreciates the difficulty and pro- 
poses.a solution.— 7%e steward: The head waiter, perhaps, 
or perhaps a tutor or a valet who had particular charge of 


” 


these four boys. At all events, ‘* meizar’’ is not a proper 
liaving failed with the 
chief, Daniel tries what he can do with a subordinate.—- Prove 
. ten days: A test for that length of time will 
endanger no one, and may show that it is safe to give the boys 
what they ask. 
bility, but he will not object to the melzar’s taking it for that 
Let them give: 
food before the boys are different persons from the chief or 


name, but denotes a functionary. 
thy servants .. 


The chief is unwilling to take any responsi- 





length of time. The servants who place the 


the melzar.—/Pu/se ; The word occurs only in this chapter. 


By derivation it means, apparently, ‘‘ things that are sown,”’ 


—that is, grains, cereal foods. — Water: They propose to be 
teetotalers.— et our countenances be loohed upon: The test 
was to be an inspection to decide which style of living pro- 
duced the best results. —<As thou seest, deal with thy servants: 


Daniel does not propose to be contrary. He asks, as a matter 
af fewer, thant the cuperiment be tried, aud leaves tle decisivu 
with the authorities, 

Verse 17.—The boys attained to remarkable success. — 
These four, In one class of attainments the four were alike. 
The four specifications that follow show a fine pedagogical in- 
sight.—Avnowledye: They stored their memories, —S##//- 


They also had trained minds, so that they were expert in 


using their mental stores.—/n a// /earning : They cultivated 
their knowledge and skill by books.—And wisdom Yet they 
were not bookworms, but practical men.—dAnud Daniel: So 


far his education was like that of his comrades, but he also 
had something which they had not; namely, prophetic dis- 
cernment.—“ad discernment in ald vision and in dreams: 
This is more exact than the rendering of the versions, 
** Vision ’’ is the wide term for all modes of prophetic revela- 
tion. Among these modes, revelation by dreams became es- 
pecially important as an element in Daniel's career. 

Verses 18-20.—Their attainments were subjected to various 
tests, and with favorable results.—<A¢ the end af the days: 
When they had completed their three years’ course (v.§). It 
is simply amazing that many cite this as in contradiction with 
the date ‘*‘ in the second year of the reign of Nebuchadnez- 
zar,’’ in the second chapter (v. 1). The three years that the 
writer of Daniel had in mind were the accession year, the first 
year, and the second year, of Nebuchadnezzar. 
here simply the ordinary biblical use of numerals.— 7%e Ling 
comuruned with them: Literally, ** spake ;"’ in modern ver- 
nacular English, *‘ talked.’’ 


We have 


This was a remarkably good 
kind of test examination. Incidentally, it brings out the fact 
that the king was an educated man, not afraid to compare his 
attainments with those of others. By this method he tested, 
not only the school attainments of the young men, but their 
manners, their personal quality, their readiness of speech, 
their quickness for meeting emergencies. — 7hey stood before 
the king : Apparently they received appointments on his per- 
sonal staff of civil affairs.— Concerning which the sing in- 
guired ; Having appointed them on his staff, he found them 
good men to consult. — Zew times better: Literally, ‘‘ ten hands 
above.’’ A general expression to denote great superiority.— 
Magicians and enchanters: Qrofessional consulters of the 
supernatural world. There was often a real sagacity underly- 
ing their revelations, but the king found it inferior to the 
clear-headed good sense of his young Jewish aids. Whether 
Daniel’s prophetic gifts were ordinarily at his service does not 
appear. 

Verse 21.—Unto the first year of Cyrus: A \ong public 
career, from 605 B.C. to 538 B.C. We are not told how long 
it extended after the first year of Cyrus (see 10 : 1). 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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“ Plain Living and High Thinking” 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ANIEL and his three young companions belonged to 
‘*deading families,’’ and the former was possibly of royal 
blood, It was sagacious policy to attach young men,who would 
otherwise have been the natural leaders of disaffection, to the 
conqueror’s person and court, and to try to denationalize 
them by an education on Babylonian lines. An Indian rajah, 
trained at the Government College in Calcutta, is likely to be 
anglicized. But these lads had stiff backbones, notwithstand- 
ing that they were really prisoners of war, and they showed 
their metal bravely-at the very beginning. Our lesson tells of 
their bold stand, and how God rewarded their faithfulness to 
conviction, 

1, We have Daniel’s firm and yet gentle determination, 
Ilis objection to live on the rations provided for him and his 
friends was a ceremonial, religious one. To do so would 
‘** defile.’’ Now it is easy to say that his unwillingness was a 
piece of narrow adherence to merely ceremonial regulations, 
but the basis of it was profoundly religious. The smallest, 
most external matter becomes great if God commands it ; 
and whilst, no doubt, there is a danger of making religion to 
consist in ‘‘ meat and drink.’ and such trifles, of which Paul 
tells us that the kingdom of God does not consist, on the 
other hand, religion does consist in keeping God's command- 
‘* He that is faithful in that which 
is least is faithful also in much.’’ But probably more than 
rules of diet were involved, for, as was the case with the Cor- 
inthian Christians’ similar difficulty, the ‘‘meat’’? had been 
oflered to ‘‘ idols ’’ before it was set on the table, and there- 
fore eating was constructive idolatry. 


ments, whatever they are. 


We have not to shun complicity with pronounced idol wor- 
ship, but the spirit of Daniel’s abstinence should rule the 
lives of professing Christians, There are many customs, in 
recreations and the like, innocent in themselves, which have 
snch close assaciations with ‘‘ the world, the flesh, and the 
devil,’’ that the only course open to a man who wishes to 
serve God and keep himseif ‘‘ undefiled ’’ is to have nothing 
to do with them. 

But, further, Daniel’s agiion may teach us simplicity of liv- 
ing,—a lesson sorely needed to-day, when the rapid growth of 
wealth, in our great commercial communities, has led to a 
flood of senseless, ostentatious luxury, which threatens to 
drown out many noble virtues which our fathers practiced, It 
is bad for the body, bad for the soul, bad for the vision of the 
eternal, bad for public duty, bad for robust Christian life and 
for earnest Christian work. Especially should the young be- 
gin right by scorning these vulgar delights of sense, and refus- 
ing to make ‘‘ provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.’’ 

But Daniel was as conciliatory and prudent as he was firm. 
He did not run his head against a stone wall by a brusk 
** I will not.’’? He did not refuse to see the official point of 
view, and was not wishful either to ran into danger himself 
or to lead the *‘ prince of the eunuchs ”’ into it. It is a poor 
kind of fidelity to conscience which drags others into peril. 
So he recognized the force of the objections to his proposal, 
and made a fair proposal to overcome them. He was young 
to have attained to the wisdom that the longest way round is 
sometimes the shortest way home, but he had evidently the 
unusual combination of zeal and pruderce, remarkable in a 
lad of his years. We have generally a pretty rough appren- 
ticeship before we find out that it is better to outflank a diffi- 
culty than to go straight against it. Daniel's proposal was 
eminently reasonable, and his willingness to let the result of the 
experimental period determine the permanent arrangement 
indicated great confidence in the result, and a spirit the oppo- 
site of fanatical. He was ready to abandon his scruples if 
sticking to them would affect heajth, and so endanger the offi- 
cial in charge of the youths. No wonder that the latter liked 
him, and was willing to stretch a point to serve him. We 
may well learn the wisdom of tempering zeal with caution, 
consideration for others, and saving common sense. The 
most finely tempered steel, which will take on the sharpest 
cutting edge, will bear to be bent almost into a circle, and will 
spring back to uprightness. 

2. We have the result of the experiment. ‘‘ Pulse’’ seems 
a general term for vegetabie diet, such as is still the usual 
food of the humbler classes in the East. ‘** Ten days ”’ is, of 
course, a round number, for a literal period vf that length 
would scarcely allow of a sufficient test of the effect of the 
dietary. A miracle need not be invoked to explain the suc- 
cess of the trial, for probably the frugul fare was liker what 
the four lads had been accustomed to than “the king’s 
meat’’ would have been, and certainly was better for them 
than the rich food served in palaces. Plain living is more 
wholesome than feasting. Any doctor will confirm the state- 
ment that most of the common diseases come from excess in 
eating and drinking, either excess in quantity or in elaborate 
and unwholesome cookery. Plain living is like charity, ac- 
cording to Paul, in that it “‘ builds up,”’ making bone and 
muscle, while high living, like knowledge, ‘‘ puffeth up,’’ 
making adipose tissue and flatulence, and feeding, not the 
eater, but his indigestion. 


Moderation is the best sauce. It gives appetite, no’ only 
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in regard to diet, but to all things. Pleasures, taken fre- 
quently, pall and become burdens, while, by sparing use, the 
susceptibility to their flavor is preserved. If brandy is to tell 
on an exhausted invalid, he must have abstained from it in 
health. A wise epicure would live habitually on Daniel’s 
fare, in order to get the full taste of occasional dainties. So 
it is in all regions of life. ‘* Hast thou found honey? Eat 
so much as is sufficient for thee ; lest thou be filled therewith, 
and vomit it.’ The very plain-spoken metaphor may be 
pardoned for the sake of its ferce and truth, 

3. We have the high thinking that follows ‘‘ plain living.’’ 
No doubt, the frugal fare helped to keep the brains clear and 
the minds ready for work. The same Spartan discipline leads 
to the same results in many a Scottish university and Ameri- 
can farmhouse, where some lad is half starving himself, and 
enthusiastically grappling with study. Where do the great 
scholars and thinkers come from? From ‘huts where poor 
men lie,’’ from humble homes where profusion was unknown 
and poverty often looked in at the window. Pulse and water 
are helps, not hindrances, to intellectual clearness and prog- 
ress in knowledge. When the examination day came, the 
youths who had had ‘‘ a good time ’’ with ‘‘ the king’s meat,’’ 
and, no doubt, had often laughed at the strait-laced four, 
were at the bottom of the lists, if they passed at all, and the 
four were at the top, as such people generally are. 

But apparently verse 17 implies that there was also, over 
and above the natural tendency of abstinence to help intellect, 
a divine gift of proficiency in the “ learning and wisdom ”’ of 
Babylonia ; and that to Daniel there was still further given 
‘* understanding in all visions and dreams,’’ after the pattern 
of Joseph at the other heathen court. The divine gift was 
given to those who used the means of attaining it. These 
youths suppressed sense, and sought for knowledge ; and God 
gave what they desired, because they not only idly desired, 
but actively pursued it. His gifts always flow in the channels 
that we cut for them. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s policy was evidently to train young men 
of influence among the conquered peoples for diplomatic and 
official posts. He thereby detached possibly dangerous plot- 
ters from the subject nationalities, and secured a staff of men 
who would be bitterly hated by the. native-born officials, and 
would have no defense or hope but in the king’s favor, and 
so, as he calculated, would be his, body and soul. One can 
understand what a perilous and uncertain position these for- 
eigners would hold in a court seething with intrigue and jeal- 
ousies. They would be like acrobats trying to keep their 
fooling vu the wop of a rolling ball. rience we Can appreciate 
the emphasis with which verse 24 tells us that Daniel ‘*‘ con- 
tinued even unto the first year of King Cyrus.’’ During all 
that long and troubled period, amidst royal murders, revolu- 
tions, foreign conquest, in spite of unceasing prejudice against 
him as a foreigner, and of the numerous enemies which an 
honest man in power is sure to gather, he ‘‘ continued,’’ 
God takes care of his servants, and they last till they have 
done his purpose, and no one need wish to last longer than 
that. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor's Note.—A leafiet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issuc of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any ene who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


Daniel 1. 


I, Tue GENERAL PREPARATION, 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

Since the next four lessons are taken from the Book of 
Daniel, we may wisely commence its study by a survey of the 
whole book. It can be carefully read through within an 
hour. Its twelve chapters divide into two sections, —chapters 
1-6, narratives about Daniel, and chapters 7-12, visions and 
revelations given to him. These two sections form a unity, 
the latter presupposing some portions of the former, and both 
agreeing in general purpose. The book cannot be called a 
life of Daniel, for it relates but five or six incidents of a public 
career said to have continued for at least seventy years (1 : I, 
21, 606-536 B.C.). Nor is it a history of that stirring and 
eventful period, since it omits the majority of the important 
It is a book which selects certain incidents 
of this era as a proof of God’s care for his faithful servants, 


political changes. 
and his control of the mightiest of sovereigns. Its aim is, 
therefore, distinctively religious; it uses historical data only 
as means toward this end. 

Ne biblical book raises a greater number of puzzling ques- 
tions over the solution of which scholars radically disagree. 
It must be remembered, however, that many of them may be 
left in abeyance, awaiting some decisive facts, by one who is 
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chiefly desirous of studying Daniel as a representative man of 
God, thoroughly loyal to principle, whose career exhibited 
the motives and actions which God delights to honor and 
support. 

The first chapter of Daniel introduces us to him and to the 
ruling principle of his life. It relates how he was brought to 
Babylonia (vs. 1,2); how he was selected with some other 
boys of noble birth, manly beauty, and intelligence, to be 
trained in Babylonian ideas and ways, given a Babylonian 
name, and taken to live in the palace (vs. 3-7) ; how the four 
preferred to live on pulse and water rather than eat ceremo- 
nially unclean food (vs. 8-14); how God blessed them for 


their faithfulness and temperance (vs. 15-21). 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. The success of the 
work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.| 

The literature on the Book of Daniel is not very satisfac- 
tory, so much of the polemic spirit seems to seize all of those 
who treat it. Kennedy’s ‘* Book of Daniel from the Christian 
Standpoint ’’ is nine-tenths an argument; so is a large por- 
tion of Farrar’s Commentary. ‘The latter contributes, how- 
ever, a very valuable expository commentary (123-140) 
referring to this lesson. On the dispersion of the Jews and 
their life in Babylon see Kent, ‘* History Jewish People ”’ 
(2-44), or Stanley, *‘ Jewish Church’’ (III, 1-43). A fairly 
reliable general impression of the conditions at a Babylonian 
court are given by Phelps -Ward’s interesting story, ‘‘ The 
Master of the Magicians ’’ (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.). 


III. QUESTIONS FOR StupY AND Discvssion, 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. What we Know about Daniel. (1.) What does this 
chapter indicate regarding his age at the outset, and the length 
of his life, his appearance, birth, and talents ? (Geikie: § 2. 
Hoyt: v.9.] (2.) What other general information can be 
gleaned from the book, or from Ezekiel 14 : 14, 20; 28 : 3? 

2. His Deportation to Babylonia. (3.) Was this carrying 
away something exceptional? What other noted young man 
was deported to Babylon later with Jehoiakin ? 

3. fis Selection for Court Duty. (4.) To what was this 
due, and what was to be his function ? [Critical Notes: v. 8. 


McLaren : lest] Wright : ‘ee! {5-) Why should the cham- 
berlain change the names of the tour boys 7 [Wrignt: + 2. ] 


4. His Loyalty to his Religious Principles. 
was the real objection to partaking of the royal food ? [Criti- 
cal Notes: v. 8. Geikie: { 4. Hoyt: § 2. McLaren: 1, 
{ 1. Wright: § 1.] 

5. The Result of that Loyalty. (7.) How did God honor 
the fidelity of these boys? [Critical Notes: v. 17.] 

6. Other Biblical Examples. (8.) Compare Genesis 39 : 21, 
Nehemiah 1 


(6.) Wherein 


: 11, and note these and other examples of self- 
restraint for the glory of God. 

7. Biblical References to the Value of Abstinence. 9.) 
Note Lamentations 4 : 7 (marg. Rev. Ver.) on the beauty of 
Nazirites. Are we justified in quoting such a passage as 
Matthew 6 : 33? 

8. The Difficulties of the Chapter. (10.) The ‘* third 
year’? of Jehoiakim (v.1), which may be, possibly, parallel 
to the ‘‘fourth year ’’ of Jeremiah 25:1. But neither Jere- 
miah nor Ezekiel mention any deportation until nine years 
later, after Jehoiakim’s death iv /erusa/em (2 Kings 24 : 6). 
The royal name Nebuchadwezzar. The names given to 
Daniel and Azariah. The point is, are these inaccuracies ? 
and, if so, do they suggest a late date for the book ? 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the ‘eader.] 

Compare with this striking story the equally impressive con- 
verse of Eli’s family in 1 Samuel 2, noting especially verse 30. 

It is worth while to consider the physical and mental value 
of earnest faith, self-restraint, and purity. Such characteris- 
tics result in increase of power and purpose, 


Yale University, 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
Disagreeable Duty Done 


O do your duty, when that is agreeable, is easy. Any 
If you tell a boy that it is his duty to 
‘stand by his Sunday-school and attend its picnic, he will loy- 
ally respond. But you may find it a very different matter if 
you tell him that it is his duty to stay at home and care for bis 
little sister. The merit that belongs to Daniel is derived from 
the fact that his duty was not agreeable. In fact, it brought 
In the first place, Melzar had 
been his friend, and it was not pleasant for him to take a hos- 
tile attitude towards him. The action of Daniel and his 
friends seemed to endanger the life of their protector, 


one can do that. 


him into very true danger. 


Many 
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a young man would have said, ‘‘ It is not fair for me to put 
my friend in this dangerous attitude. I had better yield to 
the inevitable, and do as he wants me todo.’’ And if this 
argument was not sufficient to quiet his conscience, he might 
have added, *‘I see no reason why I should endanger my 
own head by this action. I am not to blame for being a cap- 
tive in Babylon, and if God let me be brought here, I do not 
see why I should make a martyr of myself. It is well, when 
you are in Babylon, to do as the Babylonians do.’’ Llow 
many a young man has reasoned in this way, and so has 
quieted his conscience. 

But this was not the way in which this young man acted. 
He saw his duty clearly, and he did it bravely. The fact 
that it was most disagreeable made no difference to him. 
The fact that the result of his experiment was not clear at 
the start also made no difference. He simply went ahead. 

Now what we need in these days is several scores of men 
like this. In our days we are too ‘* worldly wise,’’ for we 
first look to see what the consequences of our acts will be. 
The question of right has given way to that of ‘* expediency.’’ 
We are ** politic ’’ in our plans, and look more at all manner 
of things than we do at the simple right of the matter. This 
kind of action has brought on us manifold evils. The whole 
question of Sunday papers was not settled on the basis of 
‘right,’ but on that of ‘ profits.’? So, too, many buy the 
paper, not because it is ‘‘ right,’’ but because ‘* If I do not, I 
shall not know what is going on.’’ ‘Thousands of liquor 
dealers are in the business in spite of the outcry of their con- 
sciences. They do not argue the question on the basis of its 
moral character, but on this basis, ‘* We must live.’’ In re- 
tai] stores many a young man does that which he knows is 
wrong only because he argues, ‘‘ If I refuse, I shall lose my 
place.’’ But if in this evil world men are to do right only 
when it is agreeable, we shall soon lose all right-doing from 
our midst, Right is right, and no amount of argument will 

Wrong is wrong, and that forever. What our 
beys and girls need to learn and practice is that right must be 
done, however disagreeable the consequences, and at what- 
ever the cost. The great heroes of the world have been those 
who dared to do the right, though the odds against them were 
fearful. 


change that. 


We owe all that is best in our modern civilization to 
just such men and women, and if we are to transmit these 
blessings to our followers, this must be the rule of our con- 
duct as well. 


New York City. 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ERHAPS some scholars in intermediate departments are 
mature enough to know that there is much discussion 
among Bible students as to the Book of Daniel,—that the 
date, authorship, and other relative matters, are by many con- 
sidered unsettled. Whatever may be in future proved as to 
these questions, make it plain to your scholars now that ihe 
book and its story are inspired Scripture, and its value to us 
for ** instruction which is in righteousness,’’ *‘ profitable for 
teaching,’’ is in no way impaired by human doubt or debate, 
Briefly recall or state some facts as to the captivity of Judah, 
punishment to the nation for disobedience and forgetfulness of 
God. Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, besieged Jerusalem, 
captured the king and many of his people, took the holy vessels 
of the temple, and carried them away to the treasure-house of 
his god. Nebuchadnezzar was always ready to use every 
means which gould add to his own glory and secure men of 
wisdom and knowledge to help him. He ordered one of his 
chief men to bring among the captives some of the children of 
the princes of Judah, to be taught the learning of his own 
land. He was wise to know that those who were to become 
leading men of character and ability must begin early to ac- 
quire the needful lessons. They must be attractive in person 
and mn manner, and the prince was directed to choose from 
the royal families of Jerusalem some young boys who were 
fair, erect, and handsome, studious and bright. The king’s 
purpose was to have them tanght all the science and knowl- 
edge and the language of the Chaldeans; and that meant a 
great deal, for Chaidea was the home of scholars skilled in 
science, who could read the stars, and were called the ** wise 
men of the East.’’ 

A Brave Heart.—The prince chose from among the cap- 
tives four boys who seemed to be such as the king desired. 
The prince was to be accountable for their care, their health, 
and their studies. Their food was to be such as the king ap- 
proved. The meat eaten in Babylon was often such as had 
been offered to their gods, and was sometimes the flesh of 
animals forbidden as food for the Jews. 
used, in honor of their heathen gods. The Jews were then 
suffering for unfaithfulness to God, but there were homes and 
hearts yet true, where his name was honored and children 
were taught his word and to pray for strength to do right. 
From such a home was the boy Daniel, who had been early 
taught, and so had his three companions. How else could 
he have had a strong purpose in his heart, and a resowe that | 


Wine was also freely 
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he would never do what he thought sinful, not even to please 
So also he had formed the habit of help- 
ing others to do tight and be firm in resisting temptation. 
Loved and Favored.—The chief prince Ashpenaz admired 
the courteous, brave boy, and it troubled him when Danie! 
refused the food and drink he furnished, 
shown decidedly the strong purpose of his heart, for it was no 


a grand, rich king ? 


Daniel must have 


mere whim, but a positive conviction, that to take the food 
and wine he would be defiled, his pure life be clouded, as a 
stainless record would be blotted by deeds of wrong. The 
prince tried persuasion, telling that he himself feared the 
king, for, if Daniel and his companions should be pale and 
thinner than other captives of the same age, it might be at the 
cost of his head; for it was a dangerous thing to offend a 
king. 

Daniel's Request.—The brave boy planned a way out of 
the difficulty. He asked the steward to let them try a bill of 
fare which he made out,—for ten days to bring to him and his 
boy companions only pulse to eat and water to drink. Pulse 
was a pure vegetable diet,—cooked grain, beans, peas, and 
At the end of ten days he asked him 
to compare their appearance with those who ate the king’s 


other prepared plants, 
meat and drank his wine. ‘Then he might decide the food 
question, 

Result of the Test.—The ten days of pulse-eating and 
water-drinking passed quickly by. Bright eyes, quick, brisk 
movements, healthful color, well-rounded forms, showed the 
temperate, prudent four to be fatter and fairer than others. 
The request was granted, and, as they had asked, they were 
constantly fed. Proper diet, peaceful sleep, suitable exer- 
cise, made their minds quick and keen, ready to understand 
and learn wisdom from their teachers. Living as the Lord 
would have them, obeying him in all their tasks, they proved 
what Luther said centuries after, ‘*‘To pray well is to study 
well,”’ ¥ 

A Three Years’ Course of Study.—Three years was the 
time appointed by the king in which they were to be trained 
to appear for examination days before the king and his wise 
men, They were young men, but their time had not been 
wasted in vain dreams of ambition or wealth in after life, nor 
had their minds and bodies been enfeebled by habits of idleness 
or indulgence. No intemperance, no half-way preparation of 
duty, made them fail in any question mastered by priests or 
magicians, ‘They were a surprise to the ruler and his court. 
‘The king was convinced that they were tenfold wiser and 


matters of state. They were rewarded with honors and ‘suc. 

cess, They became leading men, standing before the king as 

his wise men. Daniel, whom God specially blessed, became 

his prophet, and spent a long life in public service. Does it 

pay to have and to keep a holy purpose in the heart ? 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trvutnu, 
/utroduction,—Interest aroused at the point of con- 


—God cares for his children. 


tact by showing a flag. 

Have you ever wondered where men get the tall, straight 
flagstaff that holds the precious flag that you see waving in 
the breeze at the park? It needs a very strong pole for this, 
and one is very carefully selected to take this place of honor. 
Let me show you how it grew. Here on the side of the 
mountain (draw) was a little tree that purposed in its heart, or 
made up its mind (drill on the words ‘ purposed in its 
heart ’’), that it would grow straight as a Douglas spruce 
should grow. It started out bravely, and when the cold 
winds came sweeping over the mountains from the north, and 
bent the dear little twig way over, instead of getting discour- 
aged, and saying, ‘*‘ What's the use of trying’’ to grow 
straight ? it did just what you do when you know somebody 
is going to run against you, and you cannot get out of the 
way. (Show by a child how one braces himself against a 
shock. ) 
the ground, and its tiny root-toes clung closer to the stones 
and the earth about it, and the brave little thing straightened 
itself up. Then the east wind came and blew it from that 

Do 
No; 
for the kind, heavenly Father, ever mindful of his creatures, 


So the tree just pressed its feet down harder into 


side, and the snows of winter fell and weighed it down, 
you think it got discouraged with all these troubles ? 


called the beautiful sun out of his chamber, and cheered and 
strengthened it. So by the winds and storms, as well as by 
the pleasant sunshine, God helped the brave tree to become 
straight and beautiful, strong, and fitted for this place of honor, 
Do you know that this is somewhat the way that God fits boys 
and girls to do the best kind of work for him? Those who 
are like the tree that breaks when the wind blows or the snow 
But 


God always has some special place of honor for those who, at 


rests heavily upon it are of very little use in the world. 
any cost, purpose in their hearts to be right. It is sometimes 
said, ‘‘ The Lord helps those who help themselves,’’ and he 
will help you if you dare always to be right and true. 
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In our lesson for to-day we shall see how God honored 
four brave boys who, when it was hard, dared to do right and 
be true to him. 

As God by the rough mountain side with its storms helped 
to prepare the brave tree for the honor of holding the flag of 
our country, so God, by the hard place in which these boys 
were put, helped to prepare them for the honor that was given 
them by tke king, that of being rulers in the land, and that 
greater honor of showing God’s power and glory in a heathen 
land. 

Let me tell you about them. You remember that the king- 
dom of Israel did not pay attention to the ‘* blocks ’’ that God 
put in their way, but kept on in the road of disobedience till 
they were carried away captive to Assyria, never to return, 
But the kingdom of Judah sometimes paid attention, and for 
a while ‘stopped in their downward course; but they did not 
rea!!y purpose in their hearts to walk always in God’s way, 
and they soon forgot, and turned again to the wrong way, and 
sorrow came to them also, 

About a hundred and fifty years after Israel was carried 
away captive, King Nebuchadnezzar, who lived in Babylon 
(locate), sent his soldiers to Jerusalem (locate), and they took 
many people prisoners, among them our four friends, and car- 
In this city the people worshiped 
idols, but Daniel—that was one of the boys’ names—and his 


ried them to Babylon. 


three companions purposed in their hearts that they would be 
true to God, and would do nothing that would grieve him. 
We shall see how God helped these boys who dared to do 
right when it was hard. 

The king told Ashpenaz, his chief servant, to choose from 
the Jewish captives some of the brightest and best-looking 
boys, and send them to school for three years. Daniel and 
his three friends were chosen. “The king ordered that these 
boys be fed with the food and wine from his own rich table. 
Now a part of this food had been offered to idols, and for 
these boys to eat it would dishonor God. But what could 
these poor boys do, away from home and from any one who 
knew and loved their God ? 
the king had ordered this fcod for them. 

God helped them, as he has promised to help any who 


They were captives, too, and 


honor him. He caused Ashpenaz to love Daniel, and to be 
willing to try the experiment that Daniel suggested,—that of 
giving himself and his friends vegetable food to eat and simple 
water to drink. At the end of the ten days’ experiment it was 
found that Daniel and his friends were fatter and fairer than 


ate of the king’s meat. Thus these brave boys who 
o right were kept from dishonoring God. 


At the end of the three years the king called all the school 
together to examine them, and it was found that Daniel and 
his friends were wiser than any of the rest in the school, and 
that they knew ten times more than all the wise men in the 
land. After some years the king made Daniel next to himself 
the chief ruler of the land, and his friends were made gov- 
ernors. 


nvewho 
ared to 


In our next three lessons we shall see how these young men 
had the honor of holding up God’s name in a heathen land. 
Surely God cares for his children who purpose in their hearts 


to honor him, and dare to do right. God grant that you may 


** Dare to do right, 
Dare to bg true !"’ 
What did the angel of our last lesson say about God ? 
** God is gracious.’’ And what were we todo? ‘*Come!”’ 
To-day’s lesson says that ‘‘God cares for his children.’’ 
(Write this, as last week, on the scroll in the angel’s hand.) 
And the word to us is,‘* Dare to do right.’’ (Write this com- 
ing from the trumpet, as in last lesson. ) 
Philadelphia, 
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A Supplemental Question Course 
In and Out of the Lesson 
By John B. Smith 


Editor's Note.—The purpose and possibilities of this course 
were explained in Tbe Sunday School Times of March 18, 1899. 


W" 


<<. 


AT was it we were to recite to-day? (Psa. 1.) 
many can recite it ? 


How 
Recite together, all who can. 
In what Bible book is our lesson to-day? In what book 
was it last Sunday? Into what three classes are the Old Testa- 
ment books divided ? 

3- To what class of books does Hosea belong ? 
class of books does Daniel belong ? 

4. Into what three classes are the New Testament books 
divided ? 

5. To what class does Matthew belong? Acts? Revela- 
tion ? 1 Corinthians ? 

6. To what class does Genesis belong? Psalms? Isaiah ? 
Judges? Malachi? Recite Psalm1:1. Genesis 1 : 1. 

7. In which Testament is the Sermon on the Mount ? 
what book ? What chapters ? 

8. Who will recite one verse of it ? 


To what 


In 


(Leader designate one 
to recite.) In what chapter are the Beatitudes? With what 
«ord do they all begin ? 
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9. Who will recite one of them? (Leader designate one 
to recite, or to read if none volunteers to recite.) Who will 
recite another? Another ? 

10. In what sermon are the Beatitudes? How many Com- 
mandments are there? In which Testament are they? In 
what book ? How many books before Exodus? What is it? 
How many books before Genesis ? 

11. To what nation did God give the Commandments ? 
Upon what were they first written? To what man were they 
given ? . 

12. On what mountain? Recite the First Commandment, 
How many Commandments are there ? 

13. What is the First Commandment ? 
was it given? To what nation ? 

‘ 14. How many books in the Old Testament ? 
do we call Historical ? (17.) How many do we call Prophetic ? 
How many do we call Poetic? In all how many? (39.) 

15. Who is said to have been the oldest man? The strong- 
est man? ‘The meekest man? 

16. Title of the lesson to-day? Of whose purpose does the 
Golden Text of to-day tell? Where does the Golden Text 
say the purpose was formed? What does it say the purpose 
Recite the Golden Text. 

17. That was twenty-six hundred years ago, before men 
knew so much about electricity, steam, etc., but how much of 
a mistake was it for Daniel to make such a purpose? How 
much of a mistake would it be if, in this year 1899, all the 
boys and girls of this Sunday-school should make the same 


By what authority 
To what man ? 
How many 


was? 


hearty purpose that our Golden Text states Daniel made ? 
Let us all pray God to help us make and keep such a purpose, 


Beriin, Conn, 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





TRIAL 
PURPOSE 


VICTORY 








Have the word “‘ purpose ’’ on the board at the beginning. 

Did you ever read a story about a boy who left his country 
home to seek his fortune in the big city? How anxious his 
loving mother was that he should prove true to her faithful 
teachings ! There have been a great many such stories writ- 
ten, and this account of Daniel and his three friends is also 
the story of a brave boy in the midst of temptation. The 
Bible does not tell us anything about Daniel’s mother, but I 
think he must have had a good one,—a mother who helped 
him to have a purpose to do right. 

Golden Text? That word ‘‘purposed”’’ is the secret of 
Daniel’s success. If he had gone to Babylon Without a pur- 
pose to serve God faithfully, at any cost, he would have done 
what the great king wanted. But—Golden Text ?—and he 
didn’t; and that same purpose led him on until his name was 
a proverb for wisdom (Ezek, 28: 3), and he ranked with 
Noah and Job, tried and true in God’s service (Ezek. 14 : 15). 

This story of Daniel will help us to remember three things : 

First, nothing succeeds without a purpose. What would a 
man be like without a backbone? What is the Christian's 
purpose? Who will help us to keep it? 

Second, purpose always meets with ¢ria/, Plenty of people 
wish to do right: but the king commands something else ; 
Fashion says, ‘* Wear this,’’ and ‘* Eat that;’’ all the boys 
drink wine—or we think so; and so, one by one, the boys 
and girls without a purpose drop out of the race and do the 
easy thing. Is your purpose the kind that hangs on to the 
end? Daniel’s was. 

Third, purpose wins victory. Even the fellows that laughed 
at you begin to come around as soon as they see the stuff 
you are made of. The king, once called Nebuchadnezzar, 
but now Public Opinion, has honors and service ready for the 
man with a purpose. And God—what will God say to the 
servant who brings home all his powers, body, mind, and 
soul, and says, ‘‘ Lord, thy pound hath gained ten pounds,”’ 
—what will he say? 

Trenton, N. /. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


‘** A charge to keep I have."’ Psalm 25 : 1-7. 

** Dare to be right, dare to be true.” (33 : 1-7-) 
** | have heard my Saviour calling." Tuam ¢ 3 "7 16 
** Yield not to temptation."’ Psalm 31 : md ’ 
“Take my life, and let it be."’ (43 : 16-19.) 
“IT am thine, O Lord.”’ Psalm 138 : 1-6. 

** My life, my love, I give to thee.” Psalm 145 p> Ph 
“Upon the western plain."’ (215 : 11-16.) 


The figures in parentheses refer to the metrical versions of the 
psalms, with music, published by the United Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and entitled ‘* Bible 
Songs." 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.— What prophet did we study last week ? Where 
did he teach? What was the burden of his prophecy ? 

2. THe Factrs.—Whence came Danie} and his three friends ? 
What temptation assailed them? How would the king’s. meat 
injure them? the wine? What sort of officer was “‘ the prince 
of the eunuchs’’? How did Daniel escape the peril? What 
was “pulse”? How lIong were the “ youths” (v. 17, 
Rev. Ver.). thus trained? (v. 5.) With what result? In 
what learning did the Chaldeans excel? Who were the 
**magicians ’’? the “‘astrologers”’? What office was given 
these four Hebrews? (v. 19.) 

3. THE TEACHINGS,—What are some defilements that assail 
modern youth? What is the only safe position with regard 
to intoxicants? Why? What are some of the rewards of a 
temperate life? What is to be commended in Daniel’s way 
of conquering temptation? What credit belongs to Melzar 
in this affair? What does this lesson teach about the way to 
win friends? about the way to get wisdom? about the way to 
**get on im the world’’? How do the gifts of God compare 
with the gifts of the world? 


For the Superintendent 

r. What wrong thing were Daniel and his three friends 
tempted to do? 2. What did Daniel determine? (Golden 
Text.) 3. For how long atime did the four youths live on 
pulse and water? 4. At the end of the time, how did they 
compare with the wine-drinkers? What were some of the 
rewards that God gave Daniel and his three friends ? 

Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed far the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


3. Why was Daniel so earnest in his purpose? 2. Why 
did God bestow special gifts on him and his friends ? 3. Hew 
may we become most useful? 4. How do many now do 
wrong im their eating and drinking ? 


** 


Oriental Lesson-Lignts 
By Dr. William Wright 


s¢ ANIEL ... Wovtp wor Drri_e HIMSELF WITH THE 


Krnec’s MEAt.’’—The word ‘‘ meat ’’ here probably 
refers to the consecrated sacrificial offering, which consisted 
of barley bread and wheaten toast, a crown of cypress, and 
mixed wine out of a golden chalice, from which the king 
drank. To have partaken of the sacred food of heathenism 
would have been to share im the idolatry. 
orthodox Jews to this day, they are most punctilious with re- 
gard to their food. Meat of which they partake must be 
killed in a certain way, and special care must be taken to pre- 
serve it from the contamination of Gentiles. ‘The custom 
doubtless had its origin in some such vital protest as that made 
by Daniel, otherwise it would not have lived im form te our 
day. At-any rate, Daniel's decision was approved by God, 
and is an encouragement to all who strenuously serve him with 


Wherever you find 


slender opportunities. 

‘* DANIEL, HAANANIAH, MISHAEL, AND AZARIAH.’’—These 
Oriental names are significates, and each contains the name 
of God. ‘God my judge,” ‘“ Jehovah is gracious,”” ‘* Who 
is like God,”’ ** Jehovah is helper,” 
to great ends, and not casually or at random. Their signift- 
cance im the crisis of Israel is of deep religious import. <Ac- 
cording to the Assyrian custom, the names were changed, 
and the mew names (v. 7) contain a distinct religious ele- 
ment. The custom is still in force in Bible lands. Slaves 
imported from Africa to Damascus generally begin their new 
service with new names, such as Abdullah, *‘ the servant of 
God,’’ or Amén Ullah, ‘‘ the faithful of God,’’ etc 
 #* None LIKE Danret, HANANTAH, MISHAEL, 
RIAH.’ 
throughout the empire, sometimes from captives and staves, 
for the service of the Sultan, and many of these frave risen to 
very high positions in the service of the sublime Porte. Sabhi 
Pasha, the most scholarly and humane official I ever knew in 
Turkey, was a Greek. It was through bis kindness | was 
able to tdke casts of the Hittite inscriptions. He was the 
founder of the Constantinople Museum. Assad Pasha, who 
sought to act uprightly, and died by a cup of coffee, was also 
a Greek of lowly origin. Midhat the reformer, and Nubar the 
statesman, and Osman the soidier, and nearly all the eminent 
Turks whose names bave been heard of beyond the bounds of 
the Ottoman dominions, were Armenians, or Circassians, or 
Syrians, or Kurds, of lowly origin. They have no natural 
affinity to old or eminent families, which might, in their inter- 
ests or through their prestige, hamper the government by 
dynastic or other complications. Daniel and his companions 
were just such handsome and promising youths, and as they 


—these names were given 


AZA- 
*—In Turkey, handsome and clever youths are selected 


AND 
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were amiable, modest, and conscientious, they grew in favor 
with Ged and man. 


London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic: Fidelity amid Allurements to Sin 
Analy sis 


I. A NOBLE PURPOSE (vs. 8-10). 
t. Formed: 
ar purposed in ais heart that he would not defile himself 
As he reckoneth within himself, so is he (Prov. 23 : 7). 
Let each man do... as he hath purposed in his heart (2 Cor. 


9: 7). 
2. Stated: 
He requested... that he might not defile himself (8), 
Ah Lord God!... my soul hath not been polluted — 4: 14). 
Not so, Lord; for F have never eaten anything... unelean 
(Acts fo : 14). 


3- Thwarted: 

1 fear my lard the king :...so0 should ye endanger my head (1). 
The fear of man bringeth a snare (Prov. 29 : 25). 
If thou release this man, thou art not Cesar’ s friend: (Johm ng : r2). 


Il. A PRACTICAL TEST (vs. I'I-F4). 
1. Urged: 
Prove thy servants, J beseech thee (12), 


Let me prove, I pray thee, but this once (Judg. 6 : 39). 
Examine me, O Lord, and prove me (Psa. 26:2). * 
2. Limited: 

Prove thy servants... ten days (12). 

Abide with us a few deve, at the least ten (Gen, 24 : 55). 
Ye shall have tribulation ten days (Rev. 2: 10). 
3 Specified : 

Give us pulse to eat, and water ta drink (12). 

The king appointed for them . . 

Whether ... ye eat, or drink, 
(x Cor. 10: 32). 

4 Inspected: 

Then let our countenances be looked upon (13). 
Stand ye in the ways and see ( fer. 6: e 
Let each man prove his own wark (Gal. 6 
g~ Adjudged : 

As thou seest, deal with thy servants (3). 

Let us choose for us that which is right ( Job 34 : 4) 
Prove all things ; hold fast that which is geod (1 Fhess. 5 : ar). 
Ill. A CONCLUSIVE RESULT (VS. T5-2Ty. 


- meat, and... wine {Dan. 1: 
. do all to the glory of Ged 


> 4)- 


1. Blessed in Body : 
Fairer, and ... fatter,... than all the youths (15). 
God :.. . whe is s the health of my countenance (Psa. 42: rt). 
All. . . saw his. face as it bad beem the face of an angel (Acts 6: 
15). 
2. Blessed in Mind: 
God gave them knowledge and skill ( 


O thou God, . hast given me wisdem (Dan. 2: 23). 
If any. . lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God (Jas. 1: 


3 Blessed im Rank : 
He found thene ten times better than all (20). 


The king thought to set Kim over the whole realm (Dan. 6 : 3). 
I will set thee over may things ( Matt. 25, : 23). 


17). 


5): 


4- Blessed in Longevity : 

Daniel continued ewer unto... Cyrus (20). 
With long life will I satisfy him (Psa. gt : 16). 
Daniel —* in the reign of Darius, and. 

: 28). 


. of Cyrus (Dan. 
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International Home Readings 


Mon.—Dan. 1: 1-7. Captivity. 
Tur¥s.—Dan. r: 8-2t. Daniel in Babylon. 
WED.—Gen. 39: 1-6. Prosperity from God, 
THurs.—Psa r: 1-6. The safe way. 
Frit.— Prov. 16: 1-g. The upright way. 
SaT.—t Cor. 9 : 19-27. Temperate in all things. 
SuN.—Jer. 35: 12-19. The Rechabites honored. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 


Third Quarter, 1899 
Toric FOR THE QUARTER : Judah Delivered by Jchovah’s 
Love. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear him, and delivereth them. 
—Psa. 34:7. 


Lesson Calendar 


1. July 2.—Gracious Invitations .......+ ee eee 


2. July 9.—Danict in Babytoen 


Hos. 14 : 9 
Dan. t: 8-21 


3 July 1%6.—The Hebrews in the Fiery Furmace ..... . Dan. 3: 14-28 
4. July 23.—The Handwriting on the Wall... ..... Dan. 5: 17-33 
5 July 30.—Daniel im the Denof Lions. . . . .. ...- Dan. 6 = 10-23 
6. August6.—The New Heart... ... 1. se ees Ezek. 36 : 25-36 
7. August 13.—Ezeltiel’s Great Vision ........5-. Ezek. 37: 1-14 
& Angust 20.—The River of Salvation. ........«- Ezek. 47 : t-12 


p's .0:6 © s 2.6% Ezra tr: 1-21 
Ezra 3: 1000 4:5 
Hag. 2:29 
Zech. 4: m4 


@ August 27.—Returning from Captivity 
zo. September 3.— Rebuilding the Temple ...... .« 
rt. September re. —Encouraying the Builders 
2a. September 17.—Power through the Spirit 
23. September 24. — Review. 


“see @e 
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Books and Utiters 


American Sermons 


HE discourses of the Bishop of Southern Ohio, Dr. 
Thomas A. Jaggar, im the volume entitled 7ke 

Man of the Ages, and Other Recent Sermons (New 
Vork : James Pott & Co. $2 net), though not arranged 
according to any amnounced plan, present a movenrent 
of thought The opening sermon sets forth the Person 
of Christ'as the central fact of human history, while in 
the last, ‘‘ Religiom and Social Science,"’ the wide and 
minute adaptation of our Lord’s missiom te all moderm 
questions is vigorously defended. All the discourses 
show clear thought, apt and lucid expression, leaving no 
occasion for surprise that the Bishop had been requested 
to publish them. 

The tithe of Dr. David H. Greer’s sermons, Visions 
(New York : Thomas Whittaker. $1.50), is really ade- 
scriptive one. The various aspects of Christian truth, 
presented im these Sunday morning discourses at St. 
Bartholomew's, New York, are regarded as ‘* visions,’’ 
—that is, as ideals held up before us im the Scriptures, 
toward which Christians are moving, with conflicts and 
only partial successes. So extended an application of a 
single metaphor, for there are twenty-two sermons im the 
volume, necessarily leads to a free treatment of the texts. 
In the opening discourse, ‘‘ Vision through-a Veil,’’ the 
preacher does not allude to the interpretation given by 
the Apostle Paul of the purpose of the veil wpon the face 
of Moses. Indeed, the handling of the matter through- 
out, from the nature of the case, is poetic rather than 
exegetical. ‘The illustrations are deftly introduced, the 
lessons are impressively applied, and this rector, from 
the conspicuous position of imfluence which he holds, 
sounds the claims of righteousness. 

Dr. David Gregg, the successor of Dr. Cuyler in 
Brooklyn, groups together five discourses, Things of 
Northfield, and Other Things hings (New York ; E. B, Treas 
Mr. Moody’s annual summer convention, and present 
the effect of that visit im its bearing upon the pastoral 
work of the auther. Thoroughly evangelical, the ser- 
mons are intensely practical, and the plea to and for 
young men in the last discourse is as effective as it is 
affectionate. As Dr. Gregg speaks of young men com- 
ing to larger cities, it is interesting to note that both he 
and Dr. Greer came from smaller cities im the same re- 
gion, and were educated at about the same time in col- 
leges now united. 

Three volumes of lectures and addresses belong to Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, for more 
than thirty years pastor of the historic First Congregational 
Church in that university city, publishes a course of lec- 
tures delivered before the Lowell Institute, under the 
title, Zhe Divine Force in the Life of the World (Bos 
ton and New York: Lamson, Wolffe, & Co. $1.50) 
Largely apologetic in aim, it is irenic in tone, but posi 
tive and pronounced in its statement of Christian truth. 
The topics treated are: ‘‘ The Creation and Man,’’ the 

«*Course of Man in the Oldest Literature,"’ the ** Son 
of Man in Early Literature,"" the « Purpose and Method 
of Christ,’’ the «* Cause of Christ in the Hands of Men,’ 
the ‘‘ Christian Forces."’ 
attitude 
‘‘ Thy kingdom come’’ 


There is no pessimism in the 
Believing that the petition 
is divinely taught, he also be 
lieves that it will be divinely answered, and that the 


of the author. 


earthly forces contributing to*the answer are already 
present. 

The Thursday vesper service at Harvard University is 
largely choral, but Professor Francis G. Peabody, who 
officiates on these oceasions, usually speaks for ten 
minutes on some appropriate topic. A little volume 
comprising twenty-four of these brief addresses, A/ter 
noons in the College Chapel (Boston : Houghton, Mif 
fim, & Co. $1.25), forms a companion to the author 
Mornings in the College Chapel. The subjects haw 
been selected with great propriety, the style is simph 
and attractive, the tone earnest and sympathetic. Th 
longest address bas a special fitmess for the Harvar 
Chapet It is entitled «‘ The Greater Puritanism,’’ an 
traces the analogy between the story of New Englan 
Puritanism and the histery of amcient Israel. 

The third Cambridge volume is that containing th 
William Belden Noble lectures for 1898, The Messax 
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of Christ to Manhood (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. $1.25). The six lecturers are Professor Dr. A.V. G. 
Allen, Professor Peabody, Dr. Munger, President Hyde 
of Bowdoin College, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, and Bishop 
Potter. They respectively deal with the message of 
Christ to the individual man, to human society, to the 
will, to the scholar, to the inner life, and to the family. 
Each discourse presents the well-known characteristics 
of its author, and the whole series meets the wishes 
of the founder, whose object was to continue the mission 
of her husband (after whom the lectureship is named), 
—that is, to ‘*extend the influence of Jesus as the way, 
the truth, and the life; to make known the meaning 
of the words of Jesus,—‘I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly’ ’ (Prefatory Note). 

Dr, David James Burrell, the pastor of the Collegiate 
Church at Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, New 
York, issues another volume of his weekly sermons, with 
the title Ze Wondrous Cross, and Other Sermons (New 
York : Wilbur B. Ketcham. $1.50), from the subject of 
the first discourse, which was preached at Yale Univer- 
sity. The book presents the same features noted in 
connection with the author's previous publications, and 
maintains the same high standard of orthodoxy and 
effectiveness. The most peculiar discourse is that on 
the so-called ‘* Logia,'’ discovered at Oxyrhynchus. 

The sermons of Dr. Louis Albert Banks have already 
received favorable notice in The Sunday School Times, 
and similar commendation belongs to the last volume, 
The Unexpected Christ (New York : Wilbur B. Ket- 
cham. $1.50). Striking always, the preacher aims at 
direct effect upon his auditors, and the wealth of illus- 
tration used undoubtedly aids in achieving this result. 
A scholarly exegete would take exception to some inter- 
pretations of Scripture in this volume, but ho one can 
doubt the preacher's earnestness and power. 

Of an entirely different type are the sermons of Pro- 
fessor Dr. Valentine, C/ristian Truth and Life (Philadel- 
president or Pennsytvan ig RAE ad LIVy sok mer! 
now professor in the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
the same place, the preacher shows more academic than 
theological method in his discourses. ‘In fact, half of 
the twenty-six included in the volume are baccalaureate 
sermons, presenting the ripe thoughts and matured 
counsel pertinent to such occasions. Illustrations are 
not lacking, the style is not pedantic, the lessons are 
practical and earnestly stated, but the intellectual frame- 
work of the discourses is exceptionally strong, and 
adapted to awaken thought. A portrait of the author 
forms the frontispiece to the volume. 

Another portrait suggests the pathetic conditions at- 
tending the delivery of the discourses to which it is pre- 
fixed. It represents the preacher in a wheel-chair, the 
desk attached to it forming his pulpit. Dr. Daniel 
Shepardson, Jr., publishes eight sermons, Zhe Suffer- 
ing Saviour and Other Sermons (Chicago and New 
York : Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents), which reveal a 
cheerfulness of mind, a sturdiness of faith, and an effec- 
tiveness of manner, in sharp contrast with what might be 
expected from ‘‘ the physical background’ (as he terms 
it) of the thoughts. The sermons have been useful in 
the author's labors as an evangelist, and may be read 
with edification, especially by those who need more 
joyousness in their religious experience. 

The Broadway Temple Association in Denver is 
‘*non-sectarian, having no ecclesiastical connections 
whatever.’’ The services have been held in the Broad- 
way Theater, and the minister was Myron W. Reed, 
previously a Congregational pastor. He died: shortly 
after the publication of a small volume, Temple Talks 
(indianapolis and Kansas City : The Bowen- Merrill Com- 
pany. $1.25), which contains fifteen familiar addresses 
delivered to this association, The strong personality of 
the author appears everywhere. The tone of the 
‘‘talks’’ accords with the peculiar conditions under 
which they were uttered. Marked by religious earnest- 
ness, they show impatience of the ordinary limitations of 
the pulpit, as well as of every form of ecclesiasticism. 
Mr. Reed was a good specimen of a certain type, and 
his volume represents him at his best,—poetic, many 
sided, aggressive, earnest, yet intensely individualistic, 
even when defending socialism. 

The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the work 
of the Westminster Assembly was celebrated at Winona 
Lake, igpliana, at the session of the (Northern) Presby- 
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terian General Assembly in 1898. The addresses then 
detivered are now published under the editorship of the 
stated clerk, Dr. William Henry Roberts. The title, in 
brief, is, Westminster Anniversary Addresses (Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. $1). Four- 
teen speakers took part in the services, each dealing 
with a distinct phase of the general topic. All were men 
of eminence in the Presbyterian church, four of them 
The list is too long to be reprinted. The 
editor has, by request, included another of his ad- 
dresses, delivered subsequently. The variety is great, 
but unity is preserved by the occasion itself. Ample 
justice is done to the Westminster “Assembly, and par- 
donable pride shown in the effects of its labors upon 
Presbyterianism in the United States. One great lack 
is the failure to recognize the distinctive peculiarities and 
excellence of the Westminster Larger Catechism. But 
the volume will be instructive and stimulating to the 
theological descendants of the Westminster divines, 
espécially to those represented in the General Assembly, 
under whose auspices the celebration occurred. 


laymen. 


Another composit work, including much greater va- 
riety of treatment, is edited by the Rev. Vrynwy Mor- 
gan, and entitled Zhe Cambro-American Pulpit (New 
York : Funk and Wagnallis Co, $2). As its name indi- 
cates, the unity is simply that of race in the thirty-two 
preachers who contribute to the volume. Some of them 
are well known, most of them bear names unmis- 
takably Welsh, some of the Christian names being un- 
pronoupceably so. Evans is represented by four 
preachers ; Edwards, by two; Jones and Roberts, each 
by five, but the editor is the only Morgan among them. 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler prefaces the book by an appre- 
ciative tribute to Welsh preaching, which is justified by 
the character of the discourses. Biographical sketches 
of the various authors are appended to the collection of 
sermons, and half-tone portraits are inserted throughout. 
The editor prefixes a historical lecture on ‘* Wales as It 
Was and as It Is,’’ and announces that the profits arising 


from the sale of the book are to be used in founding a 
Weis SCHUrarsirp Tura ir sume CULE ge Or UNIVeTSITY 


afterwards to-be named. Probably the most characteris- 
tic note sounded in the volume, and fairly representa- 
tive of the attitude of the entire group of preachers, is 
by the venerable Professor E. D. Morris, on ‘‘ The 
Greatness and the Joy of Preaching."’ 
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The History of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Century, 
Ey Leo Wiener. 8vo, pp. xv, 402. New York-: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


In this volume there is revealed a literary activity 
of which most English-speaking readers have no con- 
cepiion. The author, who « short time ago presented 
to the public in English garb the Judeo-German poems 
of Morris Rosenfeld, has now brought out this larger 
work showing the sources and evidences of the literary 
efforts of a number of Russian Jewish writers. As to 
‘*Had the 
Judeo-German had for its basis some dialect which dif- 
fers widely from the literary norm, such as Low German 
or Swiss, it would have long ago been claimed as a pre- 
cious survival by German philologists. But it happens 
to follow so closely the structure of the High German 
that its deviations have struck the superficial observer as 
a kind of careless corruption of the German. A closer 
scrutiny, however, convinces one that, in its many dia- 
lectié variations, it closely follows the High German 
dialects of the Middle Rhine, with Frankfurt for its cen- 
ter."" The author points out that this dialect was on 
the decline, and was in danger of rapid extinction as a 
literary language, when, ‘‘in the eighties, the persecu- 
tions and riots against the Jews led many of those who 
had availed themselves of the Russian culture to devote 
themselves to the service of their less fortunate brethren ; 
and many new forces, that otherwise would have found 
their way into Russian letters, were exerted entirely in 
the evolution of Judeo-German."’ 


the language of their writing, he says: 


Referring to the 
doomed extinction of the Judeo-German in this coun- 
try, Mr. Wiener prophecies that from the ashes of its 
literature there will arise ‘‘new forces in the English 
literature of America that will add no small mite to its 
pages.’ Some value of the content of the Judeo-Ger- 
man literature may be ascertained by the following 
statement : ‘‘ It may be asserted, without fear of contra- 
diction, that among the Russian Jéws the investigator 
will find the best, most complete, versions of most, if 
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not all, the stories contained in Grimm's or Andersen's 
collections.’’ ~The original work of the Judeo-German 
poets and prose authors is described, and the develop- 
ment of the literature thoughout the century indicated in 
a most interesting way. An account of the work in 
America is included. The second portion of the book 
is taken up with a chrestomathy, in which the extracts 
from leading writers are given in the original, together 
with a literal English translation. These show fine evi- 
dences of imagery, of descriptive ability, of philosophic 
thought, of great power of expression. 
extract, the story of ‘‘ Bontsie Silent,’’ by Perez, is a 
subtle bit intensely stirring with pathos. 
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Life and Public Services of Edwin M. Stanton. By George C. 
Gorham. With portraits, maps, and facsimiles of important 
letters. Two vols. 8vo, pp. xvi, 456; xv, 502, Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $6. 


Mr. Stanton is perhaps the foremost of the secondary 
figures of the War for the Union. A biography of him, 
with the abundance of documentary detail Mr. Gorham 
gives, is unavoidably a history of the war from his point 
of view. But it is something more. The great war 
secretary had a career even before he entered Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s Cabinet to stiffen the Union element there. 
In California, it was his vigilance as United States coun- 
sel in 1858-60 that put an end to the gigantic land-title 
frauds which were blocking the growth of the new state. 
His career as secretary of war is one of the thorniest 
chapters in our history. He entered the Cabinet as 
General McClellan's friend and sympathizer, and be- 
came his most determined antagonist. He entered it as 
a Union Democrat, and became the most pronounced 
antagonist of President Johnson in the latter’s collisicn 
with the Republican leaders as to Reconstruction. He 
supported General Grant in the war, quarreled with him 
over Mr. Johnson’s measures, advocated his election, 
and accepted from him a nomination to the Supreme 
Bench, which he did not live to enjoy. He was a man 
of most decided temper, resolute will, rasping speech, 
and intense patriotism. He had profound religious 
convictions, which led him to disclaim all credit for the 
success of the war. He was the Carnot of his time, 
but he repudiated the title applied to Carnot, ‘the or- 
ganizer of victory." Mr. Gorham writes with some of 
the animus of the times he describes, but he has made a 
solid contribution to American historical literature. 


bd 


Denis Duval: The Wolves and the Lamb, Lovel the Widower, 
and Roundabout Papers. By W. M. Thackeray. 8vo, 
illustrated, pp. 568.. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 

Ballads: Critical Reviews, Tales, Various Essays, Letters, 
Sketches, etc. By W. M. Thackeray. 8vo, illustrated, pp. 
717. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 


There is no falling off in interest in the two last books 
of the biographical edition of Thackeray's works, edited 
by his daughter, Anne Thackeray Ritchie. In fact, the 
introductions have the added interest of dealing with the 
closing days of the great novelist's life,—days that were 
full of labor and well-earned honor, and yet that strike 
the reader as indescribably pathetic withal. Thackeray's 
work in Denis Duval is animated and vigorous, and, 
though the story is but a fragment, it is full of rare 
charm and brave promise, while one need only to hint 
at the quality of the ballads and spirited essays com- 
prising the concluding volume to call up a host cf de- 
lightful recollections or anticipations. 


The concluding 


So these waning 
days of his life show no waning of his power, which is as 
he himself would have chosen. <‘‘For where's the 
pleasure of staying when the feast is over, and the flow- 
ers withered, and the guests gone? Isn't it better to 
blow the light out than to sit on among the broken 
meats and collapsed jellies and vapid heel-taps ?'’ And 
now that her great work is completed, Mrs. Ritchie must 
look with satisfaction upon the monument that her 
father's genius reared, and which she has worthily 
wreathed with those fadeless immortelles,—love and 


remembrance. 
< 


A Primer of H for Americans. By Edward S. Holden, 


1.L.D. With 24 plates. 16mo, pp. xxii, 105. New York : 
The Century Company. §r. 


Citizens of a republic have good reason to be more or 
less versed in heraldic signs and rules. Seals, flags, and 
even trademarks, are essentially heraldic. The crest 
and shield play a conspicuous part in the decoration of 
buildings, windows, coaches, coins, note-paper, and 
visiting-cards. The American who familiarizes himself 
with the facts-in Dr. Holden's “litte manual will read 
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history and the newspaper mere intelli-{ systematic form, a goodly number of criti- | L. D. Harkness, Oberlin, Onio | California only has seen but half of a beautiful 
4 gently, and, while he will gain 2 livelier | cal notes, marks, and annotations, as well Christiam Science and Kindred Delusions By | 


Lethes Day Wlerknces, 95 cent | picture. Wonderland, "99, depicts. the beauties 
interest in his own lineage, he will per- | as mtroductions to the various books, | Sander & Peg ae ies | of the Northern Pacific-Shasta route, and by 
haps less complacently beast, as so many | which makes this probably the oldest 


Lady Louisa Stuart. Edited By Hon. James — —_ cents for it to Cuas, S. Fre, 
do, of his descent from The Conqueror | among the existing works of this sort. As| , tome &%. | St. Paul, Minn., you can obtain a copy, and 
or one of his immediate followers. The 


Q An Ode to Girlheod. By Alice Archer Sewall. | y : : 
is well known, some of the older manv- | J ; you will be glad to have it. 
little book contains matter not found in 


For rates and 
information, address I. M. Bortle, 





L. 25. 
Puerto Rico. By William Dinwiddie. $2.50. other 








the ordinary works on heraldry, such as 
the sections on ‘‘ How to Trace a Pedi- 
gree,’’ on ‘Ancient Lineage,"’ and on 
‘‘Hereditary Patriotic Societies in the 
United States.’ 


x % 


Literary Notes and News 


The cause of peace 
The Peace Crusade seems to have abler 

advocates now than at 
any previous period. Literature of all 
sorts is published to further public senti- 
ment in favor of peace. Among others, 
the Lend-a-Hand Society of 1 Beacon 
Street, Boston, issues fortnightly an eight- 
page paper of octavo size, which publishes 
peace views fram such men as Edward 
Fverett Hale, Edwin D. Mead, Benjamin 
F. Traeblood and others, and records 
what is being done in the interests of 
peace, not only at The Hague, but in dif- 
ferent parts of this country and elsewhere. 
The subscription price of twenty-five cents 
will pay for this sprightly sheet till the 
end of the Peace Conference. 


| 

| scripts also, among them the Sinaiticus, 
| contain corrections on the margin by later 
writers, but not in the systematic er com- 


author of the little work, Eine fertkrit- 
ische Arbeit des Zehinten beaw. Sechsten 
Jahrhunderts (Himrichs ; 4.50 marks), in- 
tends it only as a prelimimary publication, 
and a fuller publication is to follow in 
connection with a longer work on New 
| Testament textual criticism by Professor 


“von Seden. The discussion of Zahn 





| which are affected by this new literary 
find. 
% 


Are Toadstools 


vaine has i 
Edible ? >= = 


work in which are de- 
| Scribed five hundred species of edible 
| mushrooms and toadstools to be found in 
'this country. His attention was first 
called to the subject twenty years ago, 
when traveling through a burnt district in 
the forests of West Virginia. 


} 
| 


He came 


$15 will | 


upon a remarkable growth of fungi, some | 


distrtbute one hundred such subscriptions. | of which he gathered and ate. Obtain- | 


= 


Kindergarten Review poe Jane number of twenty-five species described as deadly | 


the Kindergarten Re- | 
view comes accompanied with a * pros- 
pectus and premium offer'’ for the year | 
beginning September, 1899. The. high | 
standard which this beautiful and useful | 
journal has hitherto upheld is to be main- 
tained. It is a journal for the parent as | 
well as the kindergartner, and it takes the 
father as well as the mother into its coun- | 
sels. Miss Blow, Dr. Harris, Mr. Mabie, | 
Professor O'Shea, and other well-known | 
educators, have contributed to its pages. 
Next year will add to its articles addressed 
to fathers, one by Henry T. Bailey, one 
by Dr. W. N. Hailmann, and a third by | 
John Jay Chapman. Mothers’ meetings 
come in for their share of attention, and 


stories, songs, and verses for little chil- | 


dren add to this magazine's value in the | 
household. The primary teacher will | 
profit by a journal like this. It is pub- 


lished, at $2 a year, by the Milton Brad- | 


ley Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
b 4 


lateresting Criticat In an article in the 
Find om the Theelogisches. Litera- 


New Testament urblatt of Leipsic, 


No. 16, Professor Dr. Zahn, of the Uni- | 


versity of Erlangen, describes and dis- 
cusses a unique addition to the critical 
apparatus of the New Testament This 
consists of a new publication by Lic. Von 
der Goltz of a critical work prepared in 


the tenth century, amd based on a New | 


Testament manuscript of the sixth. The 
document was found im the famous li- 
brary of the Lawra cloister in Mt. Athos, 
which is the chief storehouse of old library 
treasures in the possession of the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church. The chief value of 
the new work does mot lie in the fact that 
it is a collection of New Testament books, 
consisting, as it does, of Acts, the General 
or Catholic Epistles, and of the Pauline 
Letters, nor upon the age of the elder 
texts upon which the temth-century au- 
ther has commented, for this seems te be 
practically the text of Origen ; but in the 
fact that the latter >uthor has added, in 


img the best book on the subject, he found | 
that he had partaken of something like | 
poison. This led him to further investi- 
gations of a practical kind, with the result | 
that he has eaten heartily of about seven 


haindred_ American cneries. and newer_ex, | 
perienced more than temporary mecon- 


venience from using any of them. He 
notes that deadly poisom is found only in 
a few species of the agarics, or gilled 
mushrooms, and are confined to those 
whose gills bear white spores and have a 
‘*poison cup'’ around the base of the 
stem. The poison from these does not 
its effects until seven hours or 
more after they have been eaten, but can 
be counteracted by hypodermic 
tions of sulphate of atropine, 


exhibit 


injec- 
a twen- 
tieth of a grain, repeated after an hour. | 
The species whose secordary poison affects 
the stomach after two or three hours are 
net really dangerous. Captain McIlvaine 
also has found an antidote for the poison 
of the poison ivy in the oil of goldenrod, 
which should be mixed with one-third 
sweet-oil, and rubbed over the parts af- 
fected. The “American goldenrod pro- 





from an importing druggist. The work 
will bear the title, Eight Hundred Ameri- 


|and the Bowen-Merrill Company of In- 


dianapolis will publish it in September. | 


| The book will be illustrated by about six 
| hundred zinc etchings and half-tones, and 
thirty-two full-page colored plates. The 
| first six hundred copies will be ’sigmed by 

the author and sold at eight dollars, after 
| which the price will be raised to ten 
| dollars. 


| 
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Books Received 
June 11 to June 18 


American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Phi adciphia 


The Foreign Policy of the United States. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York 
| A History of the American Nation. 
C. McLaughlin. $1.40 net. 
The Baker & Tayler Co., New York 
Field, Forest, and Wayside Flowers. By Maud 
Geing. $1.50 


By Andrew 


plete manner that is here offered.. The | 


Captain Charles Mc Il- | 
press a | 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago 
The Pure Causeway. By Evelyn 
Roberts. 50 cents. 
Lothrop Publishing Co., Beston 
The Stories Polly Pepper Told. By Margaret 
Sidney. $1.50. 
Shine Terrill. By Kirk Munroe. $1.25. 
Charles Scribner's Sens, New York 
In the Valley of the Yangtse. By Mrs. Awnold 
| Foster. $r. 
China and its Future. 


By James Johnston. 


- 49. 
The History of the. Church Missionary Society. 
By Eugene Stock. per vol. 
What Shall We Think of Christianity? By 
William Newton Clarke, D.D. §1. 


| 


Shute. Book 1, 36 cents, for Primary Grades; 

Book 2, 48 cents, for Lower Grammar Grades; 

Book 3, 60 cents, for Upper Grammar Grades. 
W. A. Wilde & Co., Bostor 

| The Palm Branch ; 


School. 
cents. 
Special Songs and Services for Primary and 
Intermediate Classes. By Mrs. M. G. Ken- 

nedy. 45 cents. 

Special Songs and Services for Primary and 
Junier or Intermediate Classes. By Mrs. 
M. G. Kennedy. No. 2, 45 cents. 


By Mrs. J. Aspinwall Hodge. 35 


a 


"fHusiness 


Harvey 


the Gospel in Song for | 
Young Children at Home, and in the Sunday | 


D, P. A., 47 South 3d Street, Philadelphia. 


| round trip, plus $2.00, June 25 to July rz, 


tickets limited te October 31, 1899. The 


Colorado Special leaves Chicago o.oo A. M. 
daily, arrives Denver next afternoon, and 
Colerade Springs same evening. 
night e# route. 


All meals in Dining-Cars, 


| The Pacific Express leaves Chicage 10.30 
| cavers, among other things, a number of | Sitver, Burdett, & Co, New York and Chic>go | P. M. daily, arrives Denver and Colorado 
, New Testament passages, the readings of | The land of Song. Selected by Katharine H. | Springs the second morning. Ne change of 


| cars, either train. For particulars, call on 
_ agents of connecting lines, or H. W. Beyers, 
| Gou Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Half rates to California, via the Chicago 
, and North-Western Railway, affording the 
quickest time, grandest scenery, variable 
| routes, and perfect serviee. Chicago te Los 
| Angeles and return, $64.50, tickets on sale 
June 25 to July 8, limited to return until Sep- 
| tember 4, 1899, account of Annual Meeting, 
National Educational Association, 
trated pamphlet sent free on application. 
For rates and other information ask your 
nearest ticket agent, or write H. W. Beyers, 
601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IUus- 





Department 


Advertising Rate 


8 ceuts per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 4,000 er more lines to be 
used within @ pear, er for a space of not less than | 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be | 


conflict with the sg 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions ave 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of leas 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing far $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
owe year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- | 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. Fer 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upam 
the least page,an advance of 20 per cent in additian 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, om owdars of less than $1,000, an 
advance af 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be Cfarged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as ta character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the | 
subscription Hist at any time. For Terms of Sub- | 
scription, see fourteenth page. } 





A New Book Free. Any one can obtainit | 
without cost. Just send your address and | 
six cents in stamps to pay postage. The boek 


contains too pages of freely Mustrated matter. | Twelve Nine cotered maps, com 
Tt describes the Northwest, from St. Paul to | 


San Francisco, amd is suited to the library 
table, schoolroom, traveling-bag, reading- 


lishers' idea of the general 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad special excur- 


| sion. Young People’s Society Christian En- 


@eavor, Convention, Detroit, July 5-10. One 
fare for the round trip. From points east of the 
Ohio River, tickets will be good going July 3 to 
5, inclusive, and good returning until July 15, 
Agent at Detroit on of before July 12, and 
upen payment of fee of 50 cents. Tickets 
will also be good going one route and return- 
ing another, at a higher rate. 


Three Dollars saved on fickets to all points 
South, via Seaboard Air Line. 


NELSONS 


New Series of 


TEACHER'S 
BIBLES 


contain New HMetps, 350 \!tus- 
trations, New Concordance, 


are all new, and 
stration on almest 
is the most com- 





have an 
Conc 


indexed. 

The Sunday Schoot Times says: ‘* The work is 
excelient.’’ . 2 : 

All styles and prices. For example, long primer type, 

Self- Pronouncing ro in tnthey, overtearng 

| covers, postpaid, only - Ask your bookseller, or 

| send to Thomas Nelson & Sons, publishers, 37 t-ast 


‘room, Dentists” and Ptrysicians” offices, farm- | ™th Street, New York. 


hewse or city: residence. 


The Northern | 
duces no oil, so the medicine must be had | Pacific Railway has published a ew editi 


i , & _ know baw. fr 
Money-Making Seow, and will tell you. Splendjd 





of this book annually for several years, and it 
maybe found in homes and schools in every part 


| tries. If you want to know where te spend your 
| vacation, where to hunt or fish, where to 
see the finest scenery, or where to find a new 
home, you want this book. Send the six 
cents to Cuas. S. Fee, Gen’l Passenger 
Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, St. Panl, 
Minn., and he will send you Wonderland, ’g9. 
For rates and other information, address 
I. M. Bortle, D. P. A., 47 South 3d Street, 
Philadelphia. 


of the chapters im the Northern Pacific’s new 
Wonderland, ’99. The region about Mt 
Shasta, in Southern Oregon and Northern 
California, cannot, feom: a scenic point of view, 
be duplicated im this country. No matter 
| where ene has been or what one has seen, 
| here is something new, striking, entrancing. 
| Prodigious mountains, seductively beautiful 
| streams, most charming valleys, mingle to- 
| gether im delightful confusion. This rowte is 
away and beyond" the finest reute imto or out | 





| of California, and one who has seen Southern 


can Toadstools, Edible and Poisonous, | ee een 


Rownd About Shasta is the name cof one | 


Pp and country. Ladies awd gen- 
tlemen ofgsee , aweem | only need oO 8. F. Jobn- 


™ 
son, Pa her, 901 E. Main St., mond, V'a. 





AN IDEAL BOOK 
For Sunday-school, Young People s 
Societies, or Evangelistic Meetings 
“ AN IDEAL PRICE 
Containing only 154 songs, but a& 


are good. Single copy, postpaid 
Ps cents. 








106 Washington St., Chicago. 
| 148 Fifth Ave., New York 


“POR ALL RELIGIOUS SERVICES 
CHURCH HYMNS §& Soxcs~ 
< SONGS 
$23, $30, and $35 per 100, according to binding, 
Samples of either, post free, 25c. 
The Biglew & Main Ce., New York and Chicage. 
9 for Churches, Choi 
FILLMORES MUSIC &. & and every « 
ee. Books, Sheet Music, Octavos, Cant» 
. Coneert Exercises, Instrnments. New issues 


at all times. Prompt service. Catalogue free. 
BhOS., . 0... or 40 Bible Hoare, 5. ©. 


Bright Sunday Schools are those that use songs 
from that unique collection, by J. H. Alleman, 


“SONGS CF THE SAVIOR’S LOVE” 


| %. PER. 100 The S—W MUSIC OO., S18 Dearborn Strect, Chicas 

-, AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 

Hos. 308 and 3lv Waluut Street, Philadeiphia. 





Half rates to Colorado. The Chicago & 
North-Western Railway will sell tickets to 
Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and Glen- 
| wood Springs, Colorado, at one fare for the 


Only one 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00.) 


Less than five copies, and more 
$ 1 .0O0 than one, will be sent to separate 





addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Five or more cupies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1.50 One copy, one year. 

One copy, one year, to minis- 
$ 1 .00 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. Oust — ; 

ne free copy additiona 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate, 
b 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


dditions may be made at any time 
Additions . a club ams 8 additional subecrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 
is made. 
~ ‘The papers for aclub of five or more 
A Club at uber vers may ordered sent 





’ THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Where’s the Pearline 





‘Try 


when you're bathing ? 
You don’t know what an ordinary home 

bath can be as a freshener and _ bright- 
ener, as well as a cleanser, till you use 

Pearline in it. 

this once and see how much bet- 

ter it is than soap. 


Have it on hand. 


© A great many people tell us that a soak 
“] i in Pearline and water helps rheumatism and 
eases aching feet. 
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Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 

Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the oubeqribers in pe club. The 
> i sed t n rson 

Addressed oo, is addressed to one pe 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without Sores, 

A package-club subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year's subesription has over six months to 
tree, a bas_six months or less to.run, the cost, 
the change nade at any time for 15 cents*toahe eid of 
the year’s subscription, 


Dividing Lacge packages at Ge fo cent rate 
may be divided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 
, the paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time ford for, unless by special request. 
Knongh apices of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
“ree, upon application, 


% 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
J wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
lo ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one addrese, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. ©., will receive yearly 
or half- yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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subscription. 











Easily at the head of the many books t 
Lines in the Field of Doubtful Practices.’ 
higher life which frees one from these temptations. 
the book hundreds of telling anecdotes, his sunny t ) 
ness and gloom, and through it all is a sturdy common sense which compels assent. 
tian Endeavor World. 


hat have been written on doubtful amusements is ‘ Border 
It does not stop with the negative side, but exalts the 

Dr. Trumbull’s long experience has furnished for 
temper keeps it from even the susp 


icion of stern- 
— The Chris- 





As to the 
Takin 


199 pages. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


d _Cuicaco: 63 Washington Street. 
Toronto : 154 Yonge Street. 


“ % 


By H. Clay Trumbuli 





What the Book Discusses: 


Measurement of Moral Lines 

Drink Question 

vk. 

g Chances in Life 

Which Side of the Theatre Door? 
Concerning the Social Dance 


Gain of the Higher Side 





New York ; 158 Fifth Avenue. 


Price, $1.00 


BORDER LINES IN THE 
FIELD OF DOUBTFUL 
PRACTICES 


% 


What the World Thinks of It 


Vol. 41, No. 25 


Work ano Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Iowa, at Oskaloosa . 
Wisconsin, at Sparta . 
Colorado, at Boulder oe sa 
Kentucky Summer School of Method, 

at Lexington -« « « June 27 to July 7 
New Jersey Summer School of Pri- 

mary Methods, at Asbury Park . 
Pennsylvania Primary Summer 

School, at Eagles Mere, July 25 to August £ 
Maine Summer School, at Old 

Orchard Beach. . . . July 30 to August 4 
Maine Summer School, at Nofthport, Aug. 6-13 
Illinois Summer School, at Chicago, Aug. 15-25 
Missouri, at Kansas City . August 22-24 
Kentucky, at Louisville August 29-31 
Pennsylvania, at Reading . . . . October 10-12 
Maine, at Portland . . October 24-26 
Maryland, at Baltimore October 


x % % 


. June 20-22 
. « « «June 27-29 


. July 3-8 





Lessons from the Indiana 
Convention 


By Charles D. Meigs 











“So much of our literature on these subj 


ects is written by cranks, that it is particularly 
acceptable to have a new treatment, characterized by common sense and good breeding. These 
qualities, combined with the judicious brevity of the treatment and its delightful readableness, 
out to secure a marked acceptance for the volume,’’—/ro/essor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., 
Auburn Theological Seminary, 











Surerintendent of the Indiana State Sunday- 
School Association 


HE closing session furnished a good 
index to the character of the Thirty- 

fifth Annual Convention of the State Sun- 
day-school Association of Indiana, held in 
Columbus, June 13-15, 1899. After two 
and a half days of hard convention work, 
lasting from 8 A. M, to 10 P. M. (less an 


ing ministers of the city were called upon 
to make short talks of their impressions of 
the convention. 

The principal speakers—omitting men- 
tion of all ‘* home. talent,’’ strong as it 
was—were Professor H. M.. Hamill and 
Marion .. Lawrance, both. general . secre- 
taries of the International Association ; 
Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner of lilinois, one 
of the finest instructors in primary work in 
the world, and Professor E. A. Fox, gen- 
eral secretary of Kentucky. 

Every honest head and heart could see 
and feel the value and helpfulness of an 
association which employs, develops, 
trains, and then turns loose in the world 
such gifted, experienced, godly workers. 

To further indicate the character of the 
meeting, I may mention a few of the 
practical topics discussed : ‘‘ The Bible 
and the Child,’’ ‘* How to Grade a Sun- 
day-School,’’ ‘*A Study of John's Gos- 
pel,’’ ‘‘ The Teacher as a Soul Winner,’’ 











of the year’s subscription. 


























Going Away this Summer ? 


Let your copy of The Sunday School Times go where you go. If you have subscribed at the 75 cent 
rate, or at a higher rate, the address of your paper may be changed as often as you like without charge. 
If you have subscribed in a package club, here are the terms of the change to the individual address plan : 


‘* A package-club subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent rate for the cur- 
rent subscription can have a copy transferred from a package to a separate ad- 
dress for 25 cents when the year’s subscription has over six months to run. 
When it has six months or less to run, the cost to change is 15 cents to the end 
Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have the 
change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscription.”’ 


For instance, if you are a subscriber at the 60 cent rate, you can hand 15 cents to your club organizer, - 
and have your copy of The Sunday School Times sent to your individual address until the end of the year’s 
After this payment, you can have the address changed as often as you like without further charge. 

This slight ouflay on your part will save the club former the trouble of seeing that you get your paper 
every week, and will secure its delivery on time when you are obliged to be absent from the school. 

These advantages are well worth the difference in cost. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| «*Sunday-School Co-operation,’’ ‘ Bible 
Study for Profit,"’ «‘ Teacher Training : (a) 
Necessity for Training, (4) How Trained,'’ 
‘¢ The Preacher and the Sunday-School.*’ 

Imagine each of the above topics pre- 
sented by expert and experienced teachers, 
| and then try and imagine that such meet- 
ings are needless and useless, and just 
see how foolish you feel ! 





Besides these topics, there were many 
others, and there were also three separate 
conferences held each morning from 8 to 
9 o'clock, at which the following were 
| discussed : 
| 1. For Home Department workers : (1) 

‘*How to Start a Home Department,’’ 
(2) ‘* How to Keep it Going.’’ 

2. For county and township association 
officers: (1) ‘* Duties,'” (2) ‘*Conven- 
tions,’’ (3) ‘* Rally Day,’’ (4) ‘* Difficul- 

| ties,"’ (5) ‘* Remedies. "’ ‘ 

3. For primary teachers: (1) ‘* Diffi- 
culties in Country and Village Schools,'’ 

| (2) ‘**In ~City Schools,’" (3) +‘ Questions 


Band Answers,”’ (4) -‘‘ Suggestions,’" (4) 
&| ‘‘ Helps Over Hard Piaces.”’ 


4. The Sunday-school superintendent's 
exchange : (1) ‘‘‘Feachers’ « Meesings,** 


hour and a half at noon time), the lead-. 
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(2) ‘*Home -Department,’’ (3) ‘* Rally 
Day,’’ (4) ** Banner Schools.’* 

Query : Could anythimg under the sun 
help a Sunday-school worker who will not 
be helped by hearing the above topics 
explained by expert workers, and dis- 
cussed by experienced men and women ? 

It really seems sad to think how many 
persons there are engaged in the Sunday- 
school who would not go a mile or spare 
a day to get the help that such a conven- 
tion could surely afford them. It will be 
different after awhile, when -the immez-f 
surable power of the Association is better 
understood. 

The attendance from over the state was 
not as large as was expected, the college 
commencements and the early ripe wheat 
harvest interfering. However, there were 
three hundred and fifty to four hundred 
delegates present, while the church, which 
seats eight or nine hundred, was often 
crowded to overflowing. 

The reports of the year’s work were en- 
couraging, Last year, at the comvention, 
there was a deficit of about $1,000, most 
of which was carried for the whele year. 
At this convention the deficit was about 
#650, all of which was raised im about a 
half houz, so that the year will close with 
a balance im the treasury. 

At the Atlanta Convention, in April 
last, Indiana was credited with fifty-six 
‘‘banner counties,”" or more than twice 
as many as any other state in the Union. 
As fifty-six equals twenty-five per cent of 
all the banner counties in the Union, the 
statement speaks well for the organization 
in the Hoosier State, in which every 
coumty (ninety-two of them) and over 
eighty per cent of the 1,016 townships are 
wel} arganized 
the Sunday-school organization is as com- 
plete, thorough, and effective for ** reach- 
ing the masses"" as either of the great 
political parties are im reaching the voters. 

Officers for 1899-1rg00: President, 
W. C. Hall, Indianapolis; vice-presi- 
dent, T. A. Moore, Columbus; record- 
ing secretary, O. M. Pruitt, Indianapolis a 
treasurer, W. H. Elvin, Indianapolis ; 
state superintendent home department, 
Christine Markert, Logansport; state 
superintendent primary department, Mrs. 
H. D. Porterfield, Indianapelis ; general 
secretary, Charles D. Meigs, Indianapolis. 
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Magnitude of With the great advance, 
the Bible both at home and 


Seciety’s Werk abroad, of Bible study, 
there eught to be a better knowledge as 
to the work of publishing the good Book. 
Next to the British and Forcign Bible 
Society our American Bible Society cir- 
culates the largest number of copies of 
the Scriptures of any society in the world. 
Although Americans are naturally proud 
of this great national unsectarian seciety, 
still few axe dware that im eighty-two years | 
it has distributed over sixty-four million 
volumes of Scripture, in a bundred lan- 
guages, and maintains about four hundred 
colporteurs in foreign lands alone. The 
spirit of Bible liberty browght our fore- 
fathers, whether British, Dutch, or Hu- 
guenot, to these shores, and shaped our 
government and mstitutions. Experienced 
agents of the American Society were 
promptly sent to Porto Rico, Cuba, and 
the Philippines. The millions now leok- | 
ing for the first time to the Stars and | 
Stripes for protection can be civilized most | 
theroughly and most in harmony with} 
our own ideals by giving them the same | 
Bible. 
government, follow its lead- 














THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


John J. Ingalls 


Contributes the first of his papers on 


“FAMOUS FEUDS” 


Telling of the Blaine-Conkling amd the 
Conkling-Lamar battles of invective. 


, 

“A Soldier's View of a 
Warless World” 

By MAJOR-GENERAL NELSON A. MILES 


a 
Newell Dwight Hillis 
Has written for the Post 
“The Tragedy of the 
Ten- Talent Men” 


Showing the life-lessons to be drawn from the 
lives of great geniuses in the world’s history. 


7 
“Early Failures of Successful Men” 


Furnishes practical proofs from real life of 
the value of perseverance. 























These, and much 
else of timely 
interest, in this 
week’s issue of 








THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Founded A°D: 1728 by Benj-Franklin 











To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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it helpful to the great cause of temperance. Any one who states 
that HIRES Rootbeer is not a temperance drink, cither wilfully 
misrepresents the facts, or has not investigated the subject in an im- 
partial manner. 
leading chemists say so without qualification, and stand ready to 
prove their assertion. If there are any fair-minded persons anywhere “): 
who have a scrupulous doubt as to the homesty of this claim, and 
will address THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Philadel- “ 
rs phia, they will be given every opportunity to satisfy themselves as 
» to the ingredients, the nature, the character, of HTRES Rootbeer. 


Schools, churches, trade, and self- | A) 


Enlarged Veins mm 


The danger of Hemorrhage, Ulcers, 
te., Pain and Swelling mun cediately 
overcome by wearing our 


“SEAMLESS HEEL” 


Elastic 
Stockings. 






















HIRES Rootbeer 
IS 


A Temperance Drink 


It is peepared for temperance people, a multitude of whom believe 


rice 
catalogue, directions four ecif mens- 
rment.e 84 VE MONEY. 








Latest Improvements. 
All Sizes. Fair Prices. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


j PRILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
BARGAINS in ORGANS 
Taken in Exchange. 


H2ffitts Cost 
YMYER 


CHURCH 


xr2i.8. 
te Cincinnatl Bett 


HIRES Rootbeer is @ temperance drink. ‘The 











Foundry Go., Cincinnati, 





















































































































































































































“THE WORTH 0’ A THING 
Although cheep in 


is best learned by the want o’ it.” 


ee " BADOLIO 


is beyond value. Those who try it know 

Don’t you want a_friend who would take half your 
hard work off your shoulders and do it without a mur- 
mur? What would you give to find an assistant in 
your housework that would keep your floors and walls 
clean, and your kitchen bright, and yet never grow 
ugly over the matter of hard work. “Sapolio is just 
such a friend, and can be bought at all grocers. No. 30. 


Indiana First Mortgages 
FOR SALE 
Drawing 6% and 7% 


Running two to six years. Improved property 
worth two to three times amount of mortgage, 
and fully insured. We have them from $200 
up, each one as good as gold. 


O. H. Hovey, Indianapolis, Ind. 


1 5% on North Dakota Real Estate first mortgage 
7 /2 five-year loans. Progressive commantty. f- 
erences furnished. i. Erickson, Langdon, N. Dakota. 


SEND TO — 


H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 
Sh WW Pee me —— 








Says She Can Now Talk with a Clear Conscience 


‘While attending the state cénvention of the 
W. C, T, U. at Manville, Wyo., I was enter- 
tained by Mrs. Nina Higby. 
ance 


I am a temper- 


lecturer, and 








at breakfast Mrs. Higby 
handed me a lovely cup of coffee with the re- | 
mark, ‘* Did you ever realize that it is not at all 
consistent for temperancé people to continually | 
advise others to avoid poisonous stimulants, and | 
yet day by day drink such articles themselves? | 
This is particularly true of coffee, which is one 
of the most powerful narcotics in existence, ai- 
though its effects are not shown as actively as | 
whiskey."’ 
I was rather surprised at her remark, but, after 

thinking it over a moment, 
was 


I realized that it | 


apropos. I had noticed many a case of | 


nervous prostration that was directly traceable | For the Superintendent : 


to coffee, for the individuals at once began to 
improve when they left off coffee, and I had 
found it so in my own experience. 

| had made several attempts to break away | 
from the habit and had failed, much to my dis- 
gust, and, oftentimes, when addressing an | 
audience on the evils of liquor drinking, I had | 
in my own heart felt that I was very much like | 
an old toper, the only difference being that I 


wanted coffee and he wanted liquor. 


Mrs. Higby went on to say, ‘‘ We have aban- 
doned coffee entirely in our family, and are 
using the Postum Cereal Food Coffee made 


down at Battle Creek, Mich., and I think when 
you drink this cup you will agree with me that 
it is in many respects a more delicious beverage 
than ordinary coffee, for it has a smoother, more 
much 


fascinating taste, like the very highest 


grades Of mild Java."’ 





I drank the cup slowly, and realized that her 
remarks were true, and I want to say to you that 
I gained no more valuable knowledge at that | 
convent than that which I | 
learned at the breakfast table where I had my | 
first cup of Postum. 


on in Wyoming 
I have since used it regu- | 
larly, very greatly to my physical and mental 
advantage, and have found no difficulty whatever 
in doing away with coffee. can tell 
how glad I am to be free from its baneful effects. 


I can now make a temperance address with a 


No one 


clear conscience, and, perhaps, | might add a} 
clearer cn 


Nima »). 


lexion than formerly. 
ettigrew, Spearfish, S. D. 


which owns the registered trade-mark, 


keeps fresh and deliciously crisp and “™ 
nite ny Its high quality is assured by the fact that it 
comes from the ovens which bake Uneeda Biscuit. 


The new wafer is just right 
“(just crisp enough, just 
, sweet enough, just gzn- 
JY gery enough) and the 
sealed, air tight package 
keeps it just right until eaten. 
Ordinary ginger cakes and 
cookies, sold in the usual way, get 

moist and soggy in damp weather 
and hard and tough in dry weather. 


Uneeda 
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Mi JATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, 
Made by N Un v 
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Wasbing Powder 


more of the play. You will be happier, healthier, 
For greatest economy buy our larg 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements th 


June 24, 1899 


B. & B. 


Genuine imported 
organdies, toc. yard 


— neat, pretty floral printings on white, violet, 
pink, light green, and other colored grounds, 
Genuine imported organdies, mind you, toc, 
Beautiful striped organdies, 15c. : 
Other fine organdies—sheer, dainty fabrics 
in great variety, 25c., 35¢. 

Lot of 25c. imported madras, 15§c. 

Choice wash goods, 64 c., 8c., 10c., 12%4C., 
that will surprise you with their goodness, in- 
expensively priced. ‘ 

Superb summery silks : 

—lIndias and foulards, 50c.—silks of rare 
excellence—styles and colorings. 

It’s merchandising we claim will save you 
money that you’re asked to investigate—styles 
and prices are what we offer to prove it. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 












Ralston 
Health 
Shoes 


For Men 


The principal fea- 
) ture of this shoe is comfort, and style is 
not: neglected. _ Ask your dealer for 
them, or send to factory for a pair. 
Price, $4.00. iene 
RALS' LTH SHOE . 
noe mm Mass. 
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Sia enon - $9.75 
16. 8hopworn & sec. 
ond hand wheels, goad 
ab few, @3 to 10, 
Great factory clearing sale. 
We ship t+ anyone on 

'& tria' wi*hout = cenfin advance 










7 auperb line of 
Write at once for _aee 

J. B. MEAD CYCLE CU., CHICAGO ILL: 

No Money in Advance! 
D sni 


IGH GRADE BICYCLES« 
pped anywhere C. O. D., with 


AD 


— 





vilege to examine, 
test styles for Men, 
men, Boys and Girls, 
jwell made and durable. 






A S7/ $60 “Oakwood” $24.50 

GINS $50 * ” $22.00 

No better wheels made. 

Others at $10, $18.50, $15.50, $17.50 & $19.60; all splendid 
vaiue. Buy direct m manufacturers, thus sa’ 


dealers’ large profits. Write today for special offer. Lilus- 
trated Catalogue Free. GASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren &t., B-182, Chicago, Elis. 











Educational 


STAMMER 


Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., 
The Sunday School ‘Times, 

Send for new illustrated book to the Philadelphia In- 
stitute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. Established 
| 1884. Edwin S. Johnston, Founder and Principal. 









publishers of 


Ruope Isvanp, Providence. 


Friends School for Both Sexes 





household drudgery, scrub- 
bing and rubbing day in, 
day out. Women, why do 
you doit? Break away from 
the hard old-fashioned way 
of doing your cleaning 
with soap. 








i 
has proven the emancipation of hundreds of 
thousands of other women. Why not yours? 
Let Gold Dust do more of the work, you do 
save money and many an hour of worry. 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


¢ package. 
ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON 





Founded in 1784. Excellent home. ‘Students from 
eighteen states. All denominations. Thorough work 
in English, science, classics, music, and art. 

Address, AuGust1nt Jones, LL.B. 


Nsw Hamrsuire, West Lebanon. 


New Hampshire Military Academy 


_P res for Government Academies and Colleges. 
Full Commercial Course. 


Major B. F, Hyatt, A.M., Principal. 


BOOKKEEPING taught by mall or in 


person at Eastman, Poughkeepsie, N: Y e train 
or practical work, and always secure positions for 
raduates of complete business course. Catalog free. 
. C. GAINES, Box 272, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Teachers 
Furnished 


Pennsylvania College for Women 
Pittsburg, Pa. Apply for catalogs to 
Miss R DeVose, A.M., President. 





Stenography, 
Penmanship, etc., 


to colleges, schools, and 
families, free of charge. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


St. Louis, Mo. 23d year. 








at are trustworthy. Shou'd, however, an advertisement of a party 
publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 





not having good commerci>‘ credit be imadvertently inserted, the 








